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AROUND CAPE FLATTERY. 


LYNDS JONES. 


June 3rd, 1907, was only a few minutes old when the ex- 
pedition of which I shall speak in this and subsequent numbers 
of the Bulletin, began with the casting off from the wharf at 
Seattle. We were asleep, but that did not seem to hinder the 
departure of the boat. 

Our party consisted of Rev. W. L. Dawson, two women who 
were in quest of information from the Indians and material for 
short stories, the writer, and an amount of baggage sufficient 
for an expedition to the South Pole. Since the expedition was 
to be one in which the camera must play the most prominent 
part, cameras and appropriate materials for this work bulked 
large and weighed heavy. Former experience with films 
had proved their unreliability for the finest work, so plates, 
heavy and fragile as they are, were taken by the gross. We 
would do the same thing again. 

Morning found us steaming outward near the west shore 
of Admiralty Inlet. Birds were scarce on and over the water 
until we approached Port Townsend, on the division line be- 
tween the Inlet and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Here birds 
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were everywhere, flying in all directions away from the ap- 
proaching steamer. Perhaps the most numerous were the 
little Marbled Murrelets, reminding one of flying fish as they 
started up from the water on rapidly beating wings and 
skimmed the surface to drop upon the surface or dive when 
out of harm’s way. Pigeon Guillemots were also numerous. 
A few California Murres, Tufted Puffins, Loons, Harlequin 
Ducks, and Holbeell’s Grebes were seen on the water, and 
flying about were Glaucus-winged and Western Gulls, Baird’s 
Cormorants, and Northwest Coast Herons. It was interesting 
to watch the Northwest Crows feeding with and much in the 
same manner as the Gulls. Of course they did not rest upon 
the water nor snatch morsels of food from the water while 
flying, but they perched upon the floating drift-wood and 
gleaned from this and from the water, often standing beside 
the Gulls. 

At Port Angeles the unloading of a monument to some de- 
parted Greatness consumed nearly half of the day and 
enabled us to make a brief exploration of that immediate 
region. Here were recorded Tree, Barn, Bank, Rough- 
winged and Violet Green Swallows; Yellow, Lutescent, and 
Pileolated Warblers; Nuttall’s, and Western Chipping Spar- 
rows; Shufeldt’s Junco, Western Warbling Vireo, Western 


.Flycatcher, Russet-backed Thrush, Western Martin, Rufous 


Hummingbird, and California Purple Finch; besides the water 
birds mentioned above. _ If the study had been pursued in the 
early morning instead of in the middle of the day there is 
little doubt that a larger list of species would have been se- 
cured. Most of the birds listed were in full song and some 
were evidently nesting. 

All day long the scenery was obscured and often entirely 
hidden in the dense smoke of the forest fires. Occasional 
glimpses of the far snow-capped Olympics and the green 
verdure-clad nearer foot-hills fanned almost into flame again 
the longing to conquer this vast wilderness and mount its 
loftiest heights. Vancouver lay a dim haze along the northern 
shore. 
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Neah Bay is a Makah Indian village of some 500 inhabitants. It 
is at the head of the Strait-navigation, situated upon a well protect- 
ed but shallow bay, just inside the mouth of the Strait. There is a 
trading-post store here, but one should not depend upon securing 
many supplies for an outfitting here. 
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Store house at Neah Bay in the distance. Bows of Indian canoes in the foreground. The 
overhanging bow is carved to roughly resemble a deer’s head. 
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The steamer tied up to the float about half-way between 
Widdah Island and the shore at half-past two Tuesday morn- 
ing, nearly twenty-seven hours out from Seattle. Its imme- 
diate return made: disembarkation necessary, but since day- 
light begins in this high latitude at this time of year about 
three o'clock the waitin the chill night air was short. 

Our two Indian guides had reached the town of Neah Bay 
only the night before, after a tramp over the mountains con- 
suming two days, and we saw nothing of them until the day 
was well advanced. A prolonged parley over the time, extent, 
and cost of the trip was followed by a further delay in secur- 
ing the necessary equipment for the canoe, so that it was mid- 
afternoon before the last of the baggage was stowed away in 
the eighteen-foot cedar canoe and the four passengers had 
bored their way down to cramped seats upon the bottom. In 
the rough waters at the entrance of the Strait the impor- 
tance of the high sides of the canoe became apparent and the 
skill of the Indians in avoiding breaking wave crests im- 
pressed us with calm confidence in the outcome of the trip as 
far as this sort of navigation had any bearing upon it. 

Tatoosh Island guards the American side of the mouth of 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca, and is one of the vastly numerous 
rocks which lie out in the Pacific marking the line of an 
ancient coast. Its precipitous sides preclude landing except 
on the narrow pebbly beach which lies between an outlying 
rock which is connected to it at low tide, and the main island. 
This beach faces the Strait and is fairly well protected by 
other outlying rocks. Here’we landed about five in the after- 
noon for the first camp. The light-house and wireless station 
are responsible for the white inhabitants of this extensive 
rock, and three or. four ancient Indian houses furnish a per- 
manent residence for about a dozen Indians, and a temporary 
residence for many more during the fishing season. In the 
accompanying half-tone the Indian houses are dimly shown 
to the left of the government store house. 

Naturally the bird population of this twenty-acre rock is 
not very extensive. The light keepers told us wonderful 
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stories of the vast numbers of birds which pass during the 
vernal migrations, and of strange night cries which we later 
learned to be those of Cassin’s Auklet. During the remainder 
of the day and until nine o’clock the next we found twelve 
Black Oyster-catchers, many Baird’s Cormorants making nests 
among the rocks below our reach, four pairs of Rusty Song 
Sparrows, four Black Swifts flying about over the island, 
five or more pairs of Barn Swallows nesting in the grottoes of 
the rocks and in caves, three Rough-winged Swallows, a single 
Sooty Fox Sparrow in full song, a single Northwest Crow, 
six Harlequin Ducks swimming about and feeding on the 
ocean side in places protected by the outlying rocks from the 
violence of the waves, numerous Glaucus-winged Gulls and 
Pigeon Guillemots, and a single Western Gull, all flying 
about. During the night we heard the weird call of Keding’s 
Petrel. Doubtless the Glaucus-winged Gulls nest somewhere 
about this island, but we were unable to find nests. A dense 
fog which amounted to rain a part of the time prevented much 
work on the parts of the island where the vegetation was more 
than knee-high and made the quest for burrows of the 
Petrel and Auklet in the turf fruitless. 

Not until nine o’clock had the fog lifted sufficiently to make 
it safe to venture out upon the water. Once afloat and well 
away from this inhabited island birds became numerous in 
individuals though few in species. A flock of Northern 
Phalaropes, thirty or more individuals, swept past on their 
way northward. Wherever rocks were approached there two 
or more Black Oyster-catchers were standing guard and pro- 
testing our further advance. Glaucus-winged Gulls, Pigeon 
Guillemots, Baird’s Cormorants, and Tufted Puffins were 
everywhere flying about or resting on the ocean. Loons and 
Herons were occasionally seen. 

Some faint suggestion of the appearance of this bold coast 
can be conveyed by photographs, but one must navigate the 
waters in which they lie seated in the bottom of an Indian 
canoe to appreciate their magnificence, their ruggedness, and 
their numbers. Rocks which are uncovered only in the trough 
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Tatoosh Island, with its powerful light, guards the entrance to the 
Strait. As an added safeguard to the many ships entering these in- 
land waters a fully equipped wireless station has recently been estab- 
lished here, presaging the general use of the wireless system on this 
coast. A month’s residence here during the height of the migration 
should be an interesting and valuable experience. 








Our first camp on the beach at Tatoosh Island. Fog and smoke from the Indians’ fires dim 
the rocks inthe center. The tents at the right of the white beach storehouse, the 
Indian houses at the left. 
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of the waves at low tide, showing black amid the churned 
water; rocks rising a few feet above the ocean surface com- 
pletely washed by every wave; rocks with broad, waterworn 
shoulders in the center of which a narrow pinnacle rises 
twenty or more feet almost sheer skyward; rocks rising sheer 
from the waters and overhanging, narrowing toward the 
summit or with nearly parallel sides to the verdure-clad crest 
200 feet from the water. The accompanying half-tones of a 
few which it was possible to photograph between fog banks, 
or partly wrapped within the fog, give but a sorry suggestion 
of what we were looking upon during nearly the entire day, 
June 5th, as our Indians rowed and paddled from the vantage 
point of Tatoosh Island to our Sandy Point Camp, about half 
the distance to LaPush. 


The weather experts on Tatoosh Island had promised us fair 
weather for at least two days, but predicted that the presence 
of an extensive area of high pressure would cause long and 
high rolling swells. They shrugged their shoulders when we 
proposed launching forth in the 18-foot canoe with more than ~ 
a ton of baggage. Their prediction was verified in every par- 
ticular. Only the Indians and the writer felt the gnawings 
of hunger during the eight hours on the water. Very little 
water was shipped during the voyage, in fact rather less. in 
quantity than the involuntary response to the call of the sea! 
Just inside the line of rocks which form the limits of the 
broad bay-like area bordering the beach at Sandy Point huge 
kelps fairly crowd each other and effectually bar the en- 
croachment of any rough water. Once inside the line of kelps 
the water becomes glassy smooth with only long flat swells 
which die away almost immediately. The canoe wound its 
way along moderately clear channels in the kelp forests, 
avoiding scarcely submerged rocks, and poked its nose into 
a gently sloping sandy beach. Just beyond the storm wave 
line the beach presented the typical appearance of the region 
with its abundant supply of drift ranging all the way from 
splinters of wood to logs many feet in diameter. Bird voices 
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Some of the rocks at the Point of Arches. 


The beauty of these outlying rocks is soul-stirring. One never sees 
them twice the same because the scene at each slight angle changes 
completely. 
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Fog obscured rocks. The partly obscured rock at the left is Fuca’s Pillar. 


This well illustrates the characteristic scene when the fog is only 
moderate, or erratic. The air can be clear and it can rival or surpass 
Cape Cod, or even London itself, 
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all about made preparations for the night irksome in the ex- 
treme. 

Early morning revealed a wholly unexpected condition of. 
the bay which we had entered. Instead of a level surface of 
glassy water we looked out upon a boulder strewn area acres 
in extent with only shallow pools of water here and there. 
Seaweed clung to the larger rocks or grew in masses on the 
sand, and crabs scurried to cover beneath rocks or within the 
masses of seaweed. Crows were reaping a rich harvest of the © 
sea animals which were foolish enough to remain exposed. 
Clearly it would be some hours before the completely ebbed 
tide would flow again enough to float the heavily loaded canoe 
over the rock summits. The delay was vexatious for some 
reasons but not altogether unwelcome since it afforded time 
to become familiar with the land birds of the region. 

The Sandy Point list is small but fairly represents the 
common birds of a narrow belt fringing this coast. Rusty 
Song, Sooty Fox, and Nuttall’s Sparrows were in full song 
and evidently nesting; Lutescent and Golden Pileolated 
Warblers were seen and heard many times; Western Winter 
Wren, Northwest Flicker, Rufous Hummingbird, Oregon 
Towhee, Russet-backed Thrush, California Purple Finch, and 
the Northwest Coast Heron constituted the list of land birds, 
adding the Crow before mentioned. The usual water birds 
were flying about. 

At this camp the Crows were so fearless that it became 
necessary to watch our stock of provisions. No sooner was 
the waste food*thrown out than there was a scramble of the 
Crows for it. Their numbers seemied to be unlimited. The 
ordinary call sounded like a cross between the call of our 
familiar eastern Crow and that of the Fish Crow of the At- 
lantic coast region. In habits these Crows more closely 
resemble the Fish Crow. 

The water which Harry Hobucket, the younger Indian, 
brought to camp for cooking purposes deserves passing men- 
tion. In color it closely resembled strong coffee, but in flavor 
it was somewhere between a lumber yard and a slaughter 
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house. When thoroughly cooked and thinned out with rice 
or grapenut it proved very palatable! An Indian’s perceptions 
of a white man’s gustatory sensibilities are minus infinity. 

Once afloat upon as calm a sea as one could hope for even 
on the famed Pacific, our way lay among rocks and islets alive 
with birds. It was hard to pass them by when so many superb 
pictures were floating about. The good days coming when 
a portable camera will be able to catch the pictures as the eyes 
see them-—are they near at hand? Now we must be content 
with scarcely more than suggestions of the most that we see. 

Our course lay to the Indian village of La Push, near the 
mouth of the Quillyute river, past Carroll Islet where the best 
part of our work was to be done. The story of this “Bird 
Paradise” will be told later. 





THE BIRDS OF POINT PELEE. 


BY P. A. TAVERNER AND B. H. SWALES. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


85. *Coccyzus americanus.—Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

A common and well distributed species in all wooded sections of 
the Point. Noted May 13, 1905, to September 10, 1905. Likely later 
birds have been overlooked, as in the adjoining Michigan territory 
they remain in limited numbers until the end of -the first week of 
October. During the first three days of September, 1906, both spe- 
cies were unusually abundant, but when we made our second visit 
from September 15 to the 22d, their numbers were much diminished, 
and none of this species were‘ noted, and but few of the next. From 
May 30 to June 1, 1907, cuckoos were remarkably scarce, and the 
only indication of their presence on the Point was furnished by a 
small pile of feathers of one of this species that marked the place 
where one had been eaten by a hawk. During the first few days of 
the Sharp-shin flights of 1905-6 the cuckoos suffered severely under 
their depredations and, until the arrival of the Olive-backed and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes, seemed to be the staple of their food supply. 
86. *Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—Black-billed Cuckoo. 

As far as we have been able to judge without carefully looking up 
every cuckoo noted, the two species are about equally divided in 
numbers on the Point. If anything the Black-bill is slightly in the 
minority. We have positively identified none later than September 
14, 1905. 
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87. Ceryle alcyon.—Belted Kingfisher. 

Fairly common. Very seldom seen over the lake, but we have 
searcely ever visited the ponds without seeing one or more. We have 
met with no indications of their breeding on the Point, but the 
banks of the dykes near the base offer a congenial-looking habitat. 


88. Dryobates villosus—Hairy Woodpecker. 

Woodpeckers, as a class, are scarce on the Point; and this partic- 
ular species is rare. Why this should be so we are unable to sur- 
mise. There is plenty of heavy woodland, with a normal amount of 
dead and dying timber scattered through it, and the comparative ab- 
sence of this usually common species is one of the interesting phe- 
nomena of the locality. Keays noted one September 19, 1901, and 
we observed one single bird March 9, 1907. It is likely that they 
would be found more commonly during the winter months. 


89. Dryobates pubescens medianus.—Northern Downy Woodpecker. 
With the exception of the Flicker the Downy is the commonest 

woodpecker on the Point. It was rare during September, 1905, but 

at all other times we have noted from one to ten individuals each 

day. 

90. *Sphyrapicus varius.—yYellow-bellied Sapsucker. 

We have generally missed the height of the migrations of this 
species at the Point, which occur earlier in the spring and later in 
the fall than the dates of the majority of our visits. We noted a few 
May 13-14, 1905, and one the first of the following September. Keays 
reports it as increasing from two on the 18th to one hundred on the 
21st of September, 1901. We saw none during the August-September 
visit of 1907, but October 14, 1906, we noted eight or ten individuals. 


EXTINCT. 

Ceophieus pileatus abieticola.—Northern Pileated Woodpecker. 

An old resident, a man of about seventy years of age, informed us 
that in his boyhood the “Cock of the Woods” was not uncommon, bvi 
he had not seen any for a good many years. None of the present 
shooters remember ever seeing one, so it is likely that the species 
has been extinct on the Point for something in the neighborhood of 
thirty years. 

91. *Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Red-headed Woodpecker. 

We have found the Red-headed Woodpecker common on all May 
trips, but scarce at other times on the Point, though coincidently it 
was often common on the adjoining mainland. In September of 
1905, we saw but one bird, on the 6th. During the same month of 
the two succeeding years they were more numerous and we saw one 
or more several times during each visit. Our latest date is October 
14, 1906, when one was observed. None were seen in March, 1907. 
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92. *Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. 

Not common during our May dates. Those seen then likely rep- 
resent the breeding population. One seen March 9, 1907. During 
September it has always been one of the most abundant birds of the 
Point. Keays reports a flight in 1901 when he noted four hundred 
September 21. 

The Sharp-shin flights discommoded this species less than any other 
species of small birds. The Flickers never resorted to concealment of 
any kind as other birds did, but frequented the most conspicuous 
places in the dead trees, from whence they shrieked their loudest, 
as is their wont. Though at times they seemed uneasy and restless, 
they were perfectly able to take care of themselves and easily made 
their escape when attacked. On the other hand the hawks seemed 
aware of the futility of successful pursuit, and after a few half- 
hearted dashes usually desisted. The usual course of proceedure of 
the Flicker, when attacked by a hawk, was to wait until the last 
minute, when the hawk, in its swoop, was just about to seize its 
victim, and then dodge quickly to the other side of the limb. In 
every case observed the ruse worked perfectly, and we found only 
once the feather remains which proved that once in a while the hawk 
was a little too quick for the Flicker. 

93. *Antrostomus carolinensis.—Chuck-wills-widow. 

The capture of this bird, May 21, 1906, by Fleming, in the red ce- 
dar thickets near the end of the Point, forms one of the most inter- 
esting records for Pelee and one that is unique in Great Lakes Orni- 
thology. The bird was flushed from near the roadside at the feet of 
Fleming and Swales, and lit again in full view of them both and 
calmly waited for them to warn Taverner out of the line of fire and 
then collect it in due form. The bird was a male and forms the first 
Canadian record of the species. See Auk, XXIII, 1906, 343. 

94. *Antrostomus vociferus.—Whip-poor-will. 

A common bird. We have always heard one or more during the 
May nights, while in camp in the red cedar thickets, when they 
would repeat their plaintive refrain until early in the morning. In 
our various September visits we have usually found them more or 
less common, but at that season they are much quieter, and seldom 
do more than call a few times in the early evening and then cease. 
Sometimes one will be heard again through the night, but more often 
not. September, 1905, beginning the 4th, we saw from one to six until 
the 13th, when a great flight of them appeared on the Point. That 
day, in the red cedar thiekets near the extremity of the Point, we 
flushed thirty between twelve and half-past one in the afternoon. 
They all left that night, as the next day, on the same ground, we 

auudidiijwere able to put up but three. 
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One evening, just as the dusk was darkening into night, a Whip- 
poor-will was heard near the camp. We stole out, and the bird was 
located in a large bare walnut tree in the open bush where, looking 
up against the still faintly illuminated sky, it couid be plainly made 
out, sitting lengthwise, as is their fashion, on a rather large and al- 
most horizontal branch. It remained perfectly motionless except for 
an occasional jerk of its white blotched tail, when it gave vent in- 
termittently to a guttural “gluck.” These notes were repeated at ir- 
regular intervals of perhaps half a minute, several times and then, 
without start or warning, it launched away into the air, starting off 
immediately at full speed, with a drop that carried it in a large, 
even circle half way to the ground, and then up on the same curve, 
to vanish in the gloom of the trees. Then it appeared on the other 
side, swinging down on fixed wings in great elliptical curves as 
though whirled from the end of a cord, perfectly silent in flight and 
threading the dusky mazes of the tree tops with the utmost confi- 
dence and precision. Here and there it rapidly wheeled, without an 
apparent stroke of the wing, now coming into view in the lower arc 
of its great circling, and then vanishing silently again on the up- 
ward sweep on the other side. As suddenly as it started, it ceased in 
the middle of a swing and, while the eyes vainly searched for the 
dark object along the continuation of its course, it was seated again 
on the branch from which it first sprang, silent and still. This was 
repeated several times, and then it was joined by another, and the 
two circled about like great soft, gliding bats until the sky above 
grew so dark that their movements could no longer be watched. 


The latest date we have for the species is October 14, 1906, when 
one was seen. During the August-September trip of 1907 but one 
bird was noted, straggling along after a bunch of Nighthawks that 
were making their way out the Point on their southern migration. 
95. *Chordeiles virginianus.—Nighthawk. 

Common on all spring visits, but in the fall it is only the strag- 
glers that are seen after September 1. In 1905 we saw one solitary 
bird, September 8, and another the 12th. In 1906 a few were seen 
September 1-3, and another single the 18th. All the early fall mi- 
grants of 1907 were a little late, and this species was observed com- 
monly passing southward every day until August 27, when they grad- 
ually thinned out and the last was noted the 6th of September. Very 
few seem to do much feeding when passing along the Point on their 
southward migration; all then seen are steadily winging their way 
straight south and but occasionally making the briefest side excur- 
sion for passing insects. : 


96. Chetura pelagica—Chimney Swift. 
Common on all trips except those of October and March. Septem- 
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ber 15 to 22, 1906, they were scarcer than usual and the ten seen on 
the 19th were doubtless the last of the main body of migrants, as 
this is our latest date. 

97. *T'rochilus colubris.—Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

Common on all May dates and, in the fall, to September 21, 1906, 
the latest date in that month that we have been on the Point. The 
first three days of September in 1906 were notable for the vast num- 
bers of Hummers present. In certain low slashings in the open 
woods were luxuriant growths of Jewel Weed (/mpatiens sp?) 
standing nearly shoulder high and so dense that to enter it one had 
to force his way through. It was simply spangled with blossoms, and 
all about and over it hovered and darted hundreds of Hummingbirds. 
From some little distance, as we approached such clumps, we were 
aware of innumerable little twitterings that followed each other so 
rapidly as to scarce be separable, one from another, and so fine, 
sharp, and high*in pitch that it took a little effort to realize that it 
was real sound and not imagination or a ringing in the ears. Un- 
derlying this was a low hum that arose from the vibrations of many 
little wings. Approaching closer, the pugnacious little mites were all 
about us, chasing each other over the smooth rounded surface of the 
jewel weed or darting angrily at us from this side or that, with furi- 
ous chatterings that made one instinctively cover the eyes, or invol- 
untarily flinch at the expected impact of their sharp, rapier-like, lit- 
tle bills. If a Hummingbird were larger and still retained its same 
aggressive spirit in proportion to its increased size, it would be posi- 
tively dangerous to stray into its haunts. As it is, such concen- 
trated wrath wrapped up in so small and impotent a body, tempts 
one to coin a new simile for futile rage and say, “As mad as an an- 
gry hummingbird”; and strongly recalls Beethoven’s composition, 
“Wrath at the Loss of a Penny.” On remaining perfectly still for a 
few moments the turmoil resultant upon our intrusion subsided, and 
the disturbed proprietors of the place went about their business and 
their pleasure regarding us no more than any other fixture of the 
landscape or the trees and stumps about them. Some sat preening 
their feathers on a twig of a bare branch that projected through the 
green mass, or, on a high spray of the jewel weed itself, passing their 
wings through their delicate mandibles and scraping off infinitesimal 
particles of dust. Others busied themselves about the flowets that 
blossomed in such profusion, probing every cup to see whether or 
not some drop of nectar had not been left by previous explorers. 
Often two would rise over opposite sides of an obstructing mass of 
vegetation and meet face to face at the top. Then they would dash 
towards each other, squeaking and bridling with rage, but just be- 
fore the final collision and when but a foot or so apart, they would 
both rise in the air vertically, their bodies hanging straight up and 
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down, their wings a blurry film on either side, and their voices 
squeaking defiance as they faced each other and rose, sometimes to 
the height of the tree tops, and once we watched a couple pass com- 
pletely out of sight over our heads. Then, as if by common consent, 
they would drop to earth again, and seek different parts of the weed. 
This was repeated over and over again and sometimes by the same 
individuals. Each time there was the same angry dash, the same cross 
recrimination and the same mutual retreat. Sometimes there would 
be several such balanced couples in the air at one time, and we saw 
the action repeated many times in a few minutes. They quarreled 
interminably, and whenever two met, whether they soared or not, 
there was a furious succession of little squeaks, blending together 
into a sort of little song, something like this,—‘‘tse tse tse _ tse tse tse 
tse tsc tse.” The groups of squeaks ran into each other so that it 
sounded almost like a sustained note and, as the groups varied a lit- 
tle in pitch, it made a not unpleasant suggestion of a song. 

All these birds were juveniles. Swales noted but one with the 
ruby throat, and Taverner one with but a single metallic feather set 
like a gem in its gorget 

The succeeding May we had another interesting experience with a 
Hummingbird that was much aggrieved at our presence at his par- 
ticular spot. He flew towards us, scolding with vigor, his ruby 
throat gleaming in the sun. When but a few feet away, and directly 
facing us, it paused, and swung back and forth across our path. 
along an are of a circle as if swung on the arm of a long invisible 
pendulum. The amplitude of the swing was about twenty feet and 
each beat was regularly timed and seemed to be beating seconds. For 
about half a minute he kept it up and then dashed away and disap 
peared over the bush tops. 

The last of August and the first of September, 1907, saw no such 
numbers of Hummers as described above. The early migrants were 
late in starting this season, and it was not until September 23, the 
last day of our stay, that there was any indication of numbers of 
migrants. Up to then we had seen but one or two each day, run- 
ning up to five August 27. The last day, however, in the early morn 
ing, fifty were observed. There were no such growths of jewel weed 
as were seen the fall before, even in the places where it then grew 
so luxuriantly, and but little patches of it here and there reminded 
us of last year’s glories. What Hummers we did see were about these 
little clumps. 

Keays noted that in 1901 the Hummingbird was the only species 
that did not turn back when, in migrating out the Point, it reached 
the end. We verified this many times. The final end of the Point 
stretches out for a couple of hundred rods, in the form of a long, low. 
more or less winding and attenuated sand spit. Stationed about half 
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way out on this, it was most amusing to watch the little mites come 
buzzing over the last of the red-cedar bushes and then drop down 
towards the ground and, without pause or hesitation, follow every 
winding of the ever-changing sand to its extreme end, and then, with 
a sudden and resolute turn, square away for Pelee Island, just visi- 
ble on the horizon. Dr. Jones was stationed on the opposite islands 
from August 26 to September 2, 1905, and makes the following state- 
ment as to the movements of the species over the waters of the lake: 
“Hummingbirds were passing during the daylight, and all those noted 
were flying very low. In fact they dropped down between the waves 
for. protection from the wind, which was quartering, or at right an- 
gles to their line of flight and seemed to disturb them. I noticed 
that in the strong westerly wind, all birds headed southwest, but al- 
ways drifted south.” 

98. *Tyrannus tyrannus.—Kingbird. 

Common on all May visits. In September, 1905, the bulk of the 
species had left when we arrived on the 3d, and we saw but two the 
next, and one each on the two succeeding days. The next year, Sep- 
tember 1, we saw a little flock of about twenty on the mainland dur- 
ing our ride out to the Point, and four more on the return trip on the 
4th, but none were noted on the Point itself at that time. On our 
return on the 15th of the same month all had gone. In 1907, when 
we arrived August 24, Kingbirds were very common and distributed 
all over the Point and the adjoining mainland. Each day brought 
more, until by the 27th there were a greater number of Kingbirds 
present than any of us had ever seen at one time before. Most of 
them were in the waste clearings near the end of the Point, where 
at times we saw flocks numbering hundreds of individuals. The 
dead trees scattered about the edges of these clearings were at all 
times more or less filled with them and it was no uncommon sight to 
see from fifteen to twenty in one small tree. The 29th saw the cul- 
mination of the flight, and when we went out in the morning of the 
20th we found that the bulk of the kingbirds had left, and we saw 
but a few scattered individuals, where the day before there were 
hundreds. They kept steadily diminishing in numbers until Septem- 
ber 5, when we saw none and decided that the last had left, but the 
next morning, before we broke camp, we saw two in the fields near 
one of the farm houses. Likely these were the last stragglers. 

99. *Myiarchus crinitus.—Crested Flycatcher. 

On nearly all visits, except those of early spring (March) and 
late fall (October), we have found the Crested Flycatcher fairly 
common. The bulk seems to leave before the middle of September. 
Our latest record is September 15, 1906, though Keays lists one as 
late as the 19th, 1901. 
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100. *Sayornis phabe.—Pheebe. 


Regular but not very common. We have never been able to recog- 
nize any decided migrational augmentation of their numbers and 
likely the few that we have seen on most of our trips represent the 
resident summer population. The greatest number we have ever 
noted one day was eight, October 14, 1906. Usually we do not see 
more than one or two, and these not every day, and usually 
close to one vicinity, in the neighborhood of some of the farm build- 
ings. They are likely members of the same family, seen repeat- 
edly. Our latest date is the above, October 14, which likely falls 
within the season of their migrational movement along the Point. 
101. *Nuttallornis borealis.—Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

This is by no means a common flycatcher in this vicinity, nor was 
it noted at the Point until the fall of 1906, when one, two, and one 
were noted September 1, 2 and 3 respectively, and one taken the 2d. 
On the last day of our return trip, September 22, during our drive 
in, another was seen before we left the Point, on the topmost tip of a 
dead tree. An attempt was made to collect it, but without success. 


May 31, 1907, another was secured along the cross-road near camp 


and the same fall six in all were noted or taken August 26 and 29. 
The Olive-sided is the most wary of our flycatchers. Sitting on the 
tip-top of some dead tree, well out in the open, it can study the 
ground for some distance about and allows nothing suspicious to ap- 
proach too closely. Usually quiet and undemonstrative, it will once 
in a while launch out after some passing insect and then return 
again to the same perch. So situated, it presents the general appear- 
ance of a dark colored kingbird; but the dark blotches of the sides 
stand out prominently in contrast with the light colored center breast 
line and will identify it without fail as soon as a moderately good 
view is obtained. Under the wing, on each side of the back, and usu- 
ally under the secondaries when the wing is folded are patches of 
almost pure white downy plumage, with a peculiar silky sheen. At 
times these are thrown over the folded wings forming flaring white 
patches against the dull olive background of the rest of the body, 
making a most distinctive and striking field mark. This species be- 
comes very much attached to certain perches and can be found re- 
peatedly day after day doing vidette duty on such favored stations. 
There are two or three trees on the Point that were so occupied in the 
fall of 1906 and again in 1907, and when one of the occupants was 
shot it was only a little while before another was seen in the same 
place. These were by no means the only perches of the. kind in the 
neighborhood. There were many others standing well out in the 
open, and to human eyes just as suitable as those chosen, but which 
we never saw occupied. When disturbed from one station they will 
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fly to another, and when two or more are discovered a bird can be 
kept flying back and forth from one to the other many times. Their 
voice is loud and noisy and their “O-whe-o” can be very easily mis- 
taken for the like call of the Crested Flycatcher before one is famil- 
iar with it. 
102. *Horizopus virens.—Wood Pewee. 

Common in the spring and very abundant in the early days of fall. 
It is evident that the first fall movement of this species begins early 
in the season. The 24th of August, 1907, we found the woods of the 
Point already in possesion of innumerable hosts of Wood Pewees, 
and through early September we have always found them the most 
prominent bird in the landscape. Their voices can be heard any hour 
of the day uttering their pathetically plaintive note; and often in 
the night, as we have lain awake in the tent, some Pewee has 
aroused itself and a long drawn “pewee” has punctuated the darkness 
with its soft sweetness. In 1905 it remained common until Septem- 
ber 9, when the bulk departed, but a number were noted until we left, 
the 14th. In 1906 the numbers gradually decreased after September 
16, but some numbers were still present at the time of our depart- 
ure, the 22d. In 1907 it was common from the time we arrived, Au- 
gust 24, to the break of camp, September 6. 

103. *Empidonagx flaviventris.—Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 

We have noticed this bird in the spring but once, May 30 and 31, 
1907, but in the fall we have always found it common. In 1905 it 
was first noted September 4th and was present in large numbers the 
9th, after which it decreased to the 13th, when we left. At the time 
of its greatest abundance it successfully disputed with the Least Fly- 
catcher for the first place in point of numbers. The next fall (1906) 
they were not quite as common, but September 1 to 3, and 15 to 22, 
we daily saw several. In 1907, from August 24 to September 6, they 
were at all times more or less common. Their numbers culminated 
August 29, when they became abundant, but slowly decreased the 
succeeding days. This species seems to start on its southward mi- 
gration about the middle of August, but others come in before the 
sarlier urrivals leave, and many linger until well into September. 

104. Einpidonax trailii alnorum.—Alder Flycatcher. 

Not a common bird, but regular. It may be much more common 
than our notes seem to indicate, for the small flycatchers are diffi- 
cult to separate without a certain amount of concentration of obser- 
vation on each individual bird, and this species, without any strong 
characteristic, may very well be overlooked when the bushes are full 
of other small flycatchers and the attention is absorbed in looking for 
other species. 


We have noted five, May 14, 1905; two, September 2, 1906, and ten, 
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August 29, 1907. These latter had been noted for several days in the 
same spot, and going over the next day with the purpose of taking 
recording specimens, we found them all gone. Though no specimens 
have been taken, Mr. Brewster has examined series from the sur- 
rounding localities, London, Ontario; Detroit, Michigan; and Oberlin, 
Ohio; and has pronounced them of this sub-specific form.: 

105. *Empidonaxz minimus.—Least Flycatcher. 

One of the most abundant Flycatchers. We have found it com- 
mon on all our May visits, and in September, until shortly after the 
middle of the month. In 1905 their numbers culminated the 9th, but 
there were still a few when we left the 14th. In 1906 they were com- 
mon during the first three days of September, but were gone by the 
time of our return trip,‘the 15th. In 1907 we did not notice any for 
the first two days, but the 26th of August they commenced arriving, 
and by the 28th and 29th were very common. After this they gradu- 
ally decreased, though they were still not uncommon when we left 
the 6th of September. Our latest fall date is September 14, 1905. 
106. *Octocoris alpestris praticola— Prairie Horned Lark. 

Prairie Horned Larks are usually to be found along the east beach 
and in the waste clearings near the end of the Point near the shore. 
We have noted a few on each visit, but found them especially in 
March and October. Specimens taken March 9, 1907, were evidently 
breeding or preparing to do so. From the reports of Jones on the 
Ohio shore, directly opposite, and Saunders, of Rondeau, a few miles 
east along the Ontario shore, we expect that both O. a. alpestris and 
O. a. hoyti will eventually be found here in the winter, but as yet we 
have received no specimens to verify our expectations. 


107. *Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. 

We have found the Blue Jay common at all times, but more abun- 
dant in fall than spring. During the hawk flights of 1905 and 1906 
they were much harassed by the Sharp-shins but, as they are per- 
fectly able to take care of themselves and kept pretty close in the 
grape vine tangles, it is not probable that they suffered much, unless 
it was from the nervous strain of being continually on the outlook. 
But who ever saw a Blue Jay suffer from nervousness? In fact once 
within the shrubbery, they seemed to rather enjoy the situation, and 
from their safe retreats hurled joyous epithets at their baffled ene- 
mies. Saunders also notes the ability of the Jay to keep a whole 
skin against the hawks, and we have only once found the remains of 
a hawk-devoured bird of this species. 


October 14, 1906, we noticed a very interesting migration across 
the lake. All morning long we saw large flocks passing out the 
Point: In the afternoon we followed them to the end and, though 
most then had passed, we witnessed one small bunch of perhaps fifty 
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birds essay the passage. The day was fine and clear and but very 
little wind blowing, but when they came out to the end of the trees 
they turned back and sought a large tree-top, where they settled to 
talk the matter over at the top of their voices. Then, reassured, they 
started out, rising above gun shot from the ground and making for 
the Ohio shore, not for Pelee Island as we supposed they would. When 
they got far enough out to see the blue water under them they slowed 
up, and when we waved our hats and shouted at them a few wavered, 
paused and then fled back to the shore to their tree again, followed 
a moment later by the whole flock. Another pow-wow was held and 
again they started, with great determination and seemingly filled 
with the motto, “Ohio or bust.” This time they had hardly got well 
out over the lake when a Sharp-shin was discerned far in the dis- 
tance, but it was enough to again send them shrieking back to their 
oak tree. This time the consultation lasted a little longer than be- 
fore, but at last the coast seemed clear and they started once more. 
Again, as they drew over the water, they slightly paused as though 
doubtful, but no one shouted, there was not a hawk in sight and, as 
there was no possible excuse for backing out this time, they kept 
slowly and gingerly on until well started and away from land, when 
they settled into their pace and, when lost sight of in our glasses, 
were continuing on their way in a straight line that would carry 
them several miles to the east of Peleee Island. 

IXTINCT. 
Corvus corax principalis.——Northern Raven. 

One of the older residents tells us that in his boyhood the Raven 
was well known on the Point, but the last one was seen there so long 
ago that be could give no information as to the date. 


108. *Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. 

Common, though as but few nests are to be found when the trees 
are bare of leaves it is not likely that many breed on the Point it- 
self. A few are always to be found along the beaches picking up 
dead fish and other food stuffs that are washed ashore. October 14 
15, 1906, they had congregated in large flocks and were constantly 
passing up and down the Point, from the end of which we watched 
them gathering in the final trees and acting much as did the Jays as 
before described preparatory to crossing the lake. 

109. *Dolichonyz oryzivorus.—Bobolink. 


Common in the cultivated fields on all May trips. In the fall they 
leave during the first half of September. During later August and 
early September they frequent the marshes in large flocks and are to 
be found in the early mornings in the corn fields or flying. over in 
large compact bodies towards the end of the Point and from thence 
across the lake. At this season, from sunrise to about ten o'clock, 
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there is a steady stream of Blackbirds and Bobolinks, all making in 
the same direction. When they reach the end of the land they do not 
hesitate as do the Jays but, unless threatened by real danger from 
hawks or other enemies,-continue their flight unhesitatingly from the 
time they leave their marshy roosting-grounds till they reach the 
other shore. When we have seen them they, too, have always taken 
a course that would take them some distance to the east of Pelee 
Island, and apparently they cross the lake at one sustained flight and 
do not follow the island stepping stones across. 

In 1905 flocks of about one hundred and twenty-five were seen 
September 5, and a few more the morning of the 7th. In 1906 flocks 
of several hundreds each were seen September 16-18, and we found 
them very abundant August 24 when we arrived in 1907. They 
reached their maximum of abundance the 27th, after which they de- 
creased, though, when we left September 6, there were still a few to 
be seen. Our latest date is September 18, 1906. 


110. *Molothrus ater.—Cowbird. 


The Cowbird has been common on all visits except that of March 
9 and 10, 1907. Through the first of September they are to be seen 
making the early morning start for across the lake with the other 
blackbirds and the Bobolinks. There were great numbers October 
29, 1905. 

111. *Agelaius pheniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. 

A common breeder on the marshes. It was still common October 
29, 1905, in mixed flocks with other blackbirds and was present in 
immense numbers October 14-15, 1906, when the morning migrations 
were especially heavy. Gardner wrote us several times during the 
winter of 1906-07 that fifty or so were wintering on the Point and 
we found a number present March 9-10 the following spring when 
the lake and marshes were still completely ice-bound. 

113. *Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. 


The Meadowlark is fairly common on the Point in the cultivated 
sections in the spring, but it is rare to see any in the fall on the 
Point proper, though at the same time they are usually almost abun- 
dant on the adjoining mainland. Keays reports seeing several Sep- 
tember 19, 1901, and one was noted September 13, 1905, and several 
the following October 29 along the eastern sand dune. According to 
Gardner, a few remained all the winter of 1906-07 on the frozen 
marshes. 


114, *Icterus spurius.—Orchard Oriole. 


It was rather a treat to us to find this beautiful species abundant 
on our first visit, May 13-14, 1905, and we have found them equally 
so on all subsequent May trips. They are, in fact, one of the com- 
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monest species on the Point, outnumbering the Baltimore perhaps 
two to one. One or more are seldom out of hearing, and their voice 
is always pleasant to the ear, while their forms, in all their various 
plumages, can be seen darting away through the trees on either hand 
the whole length of the Point as we follow along the road. The 
farmers are well acquainted with both the orioles and call this spe- 
cies the “Oriole,” while the Baltimore is generally known as the 
“Golden Robin.” The fruit growers of the neighborhood regard 
them as rather injurious to their small fruit, because they puncture 
large numbers of hanging grapes. Though they were as numerous 
as usual as late in the season as June 1, 1907, we do not think that 
many individuals regularly breed on the Voint, as very few nests, 
either new or old, have been observed in late fall when such objects 
are very conspicuous. 

The Orchard Oriole leaves in the fall a little earlier than the Bal- 
timore. In 1905 none were present September 3. When we arrived 
September 1, the following year, they had likewise left, though the 
Baltimore was still common. In 1907 we saw two, August 26, which 
forms our latest date. 

115. *Jcterus galbula.—Baltimore Oriole. 


One of the commonest birds of the Point. His brilliant livery can 
-be continually seen flashing from tree to tree, while his full rich 
voice makes the fine spring air melodious. They have been more 
than common on all spring visits and in all September trips, except 
that of 1905, when they seemed to have left a little earlier than 
usual. September 1 to 3, 1906, they were quite common and singing 
daily. One of these days we heard a little fragmentary song 
from one that was unlike anything we had ever heard before. Had 
either of us been musicians we could have imitated it perfectly. It 
sounded so human that at first we thought it was a boy whistling, 
having the same quality and timbre. It was as if some one was ab- 
sent-mindedly whistling the fragments of an air, with many breaks 
and missing notes, as if busy with other thoughts. It was very pret- 
ty, indeed, and we suppose that it was uttered by the young male, 
though we could not make out this point for a certainty.. We heard 
the almost full spring song several times. When we returned to the 
Point the 15th the Orioles had all gone. The fall of 1907 we saw sev- 
eral each day until Septentber 2, when the last one was noted. Keays 
lists the species as late as September 20 in 1901. This must be re- 
garded, however, as an exceptionally late date. 

116. Euphagus carolinus.—Rusty Blackbird. 

As is to be expected, the Rusty Blackbird is but a migrant at the 
Point. We have met it in flocks October 29, 1905, and the 14th and 
15th of the same month in 1906. If it was present March 9 and 10, 
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1907, we failed to make it out among the flocks of other blackbirds 
seen then. 
117. Quiscalus quiscula @neus.—Bronzed Grackle. 

Found commonly on nearly all visits. There were fewer Septem- 
ber 4 to 15, 1905, than usual, but October 14 to 15, 1906, they were in 
great flocks and, in the early morning, when the flocks passed over 
towards the end of the Point, all squeaking together, they made con- 
siderable din. Gardner reports that a few remained all the winter of 
1906-7, and when we arrived March 9 a few were seen. There were 
large flocks present when we arrived August 24, 1907, and they re- 
mained without perceptible change in numbers to when we left Sep- 
tember 6. 

118. Hesperiphona vespertina.—Evening Grosbeak. 

March 9, 1907, Mr. Wilkinson, of Leamington, who drove us out to 
the Point, told us of a number of birds he had seen a short time be- 
fore that tallied so well with the descriptions of this bird that there 
could hardly be any doubt as to what he meant. When we got out 
to Gardner’s he told us substantially the same thing and described 
them as “about the size of a robin and yellow and black, and the 
hen birds were a sort of grayish.” He had seen them about a mile 
from his place, along the road, about the first of March. A number 
of them were killed by boys, but we were unable to get sight of any 
specimens or their remains. While there we hunted carefully for 
them in hopes that some might still remain, but without avail. 

119. *Carpodacus purpureus.—Purple Finch. 

In comparison with our Detroit dates in fall this species arrives 
at the Point very early. October 29, 1905, about eight birds were 
seen, but none during the September visit. In 1906 five were seen 
or taken September 17, and at least thirty the 19th. Their numbers 
dropped suddenly then to three and one the next two succeeding 
days. October 14 there were great numbers and flocks of from five 
to a dozen were met with continually ali over the wooded sections of 
the Point. All were either full red birds or else olive colored; none 
observed were in mixed or transition plumage. The dull olive col- 
ored birds sang constantly, but the red ones never. Their songs 
were considerably varied, but the most characteristic might be ren- 
dered, “‘Pe-a-we—to-te-te-to.” 

In 1907, W. E. Sanders saw one in the red cedar at the extreme 
end of the Point, August 28. This was a most unusually early bird. 
120. *Loria leucoptera.—White-winged Crossbill. 

November 14, 1907, we received a box of birds from friends on the 
Point. Among them was one White-winged Crossbill. On skinning 
it no marks of violence could be found and it was most likely picked 
up dead. It was quite fresh and could not have been dead more 
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than a few days. Asking Gardner about the species later, he said 
that about that time he noticed considerable flocks of small red birds 
that he was unacquainted with on the Point. The White-winged 
Crossbill is a much rarer visitor in this section than its relative the 
American. See Auk, XXIV, 1907, p. 145. 

121. Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch. 

Seen without exception every day we have been on the Point. Less 
common in late fall and early spring than at other times. October 
29, 1905, but one was noted, though on the 14th and 15th of the same 
month in 1906, they were common, March 9-10, 1907, we noted sevy- 
eral, and three on the successive days. At all other times it has been 
common. 

HYPOTHETICAL. 

Spinus pinus.—Vine Siskin. 

March 10, 1907, we saw two or three finches that we were quite 
certain were Pines, but as we failed to collect them and the light 
was very poor for glass work, we could not be absolutely certain of 
our identification. The following June 1st Saunders reported hear- 
ing two on the inner edge of the woods that fringe the east shore be- 
yond the crossroad. Mr. Saunders is quite certain of his identifica- 
tion, and as this was a most peculiar spring, with all the migrations 
more or less disorganized, we accept even this late record without 
any very great mental reservation. 

INTRODUCED. 

Passer domesticus.—House Sparrow. 

Point Pelee is no more free from this “Undesirable citizen” than 
the adjoining territory. Fortunately for the Point, it is not abun- 
dant far from towns, but there is always a fair-sized flock to each 
group of farm buildings. 

122. *Passerina nivalis.—Snowflake. 

Of course the Snowflake is but a winter migrant on the Point. 
October 29, 1905, we found a few on top of the eastern sand dune 
along the lake shore the whole length of the Point. They did not oc- 
cur in large flocks, but in singles and pairs scattered along here and 
there. Through the winter of 1906-07 Gardner reported large flocks 
of them on the marshes, but when we arrived there March 9 he told 
us that he had seen the last about a week previous. 

123. *Powcetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. 

Not a uniformly distributed bird, but locally common, more es- 
pecially late in the fall (October). They are usually common in the 
weedy corners of the waste fields near the end of the Point; and 
here, and in like places, we have always been able to find them on all 
visits except that of March 9 and 10, 1907, which was, of course, 
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too early. September 1 to 3, 1906, they were unusually abundant for 
this time of the year. October 29, 1905, they were still common and 
more uniformly distributed than we have seen them at other times. 
124. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna.—Savanna Sparrow. 
A.common migrant, and likely a sparse breeder, as it nests more 
or less commonly along the Canadian side of the St. Clair Flats and, 
to a lesser extent, in the neighboring territory of Michigan. It is 
most commonly found along the top of the dunes of the east shore 
where, May 13, 1905, and again September 11 and 12 of the same 
year, we found a number. October 29, none were seen, though the 
whole of the east shore was tramped over, and they had evidently 
left. In 1906, we saw none in May or during the first three days of 
September; but in neither of these visits was much attention paid 
to the east shore where they were most likely to be found. On the 
return visit, from the 15th to the 22d of September, the species was 
present on its accustomed grounds and we found them in great num 
bers distributed all over the inarsh the 19th. October 15 they were 
still common. None were noted in 1907 on any of our visits, May 30 
to June 1, and August 24 to September 6. During the latter trip, 
however, we did not work the marshes and, though we did not find 
them about its edges as usual, we are unable to state that they were 
not in its interior. 
125. Coturniculus savannarum passerinus.—Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Some years ago this species was more common and of more gen- 
eral distribution in this locality than it is now. Personally we have 
not met with it on the Point, though we have found a few pairs scat- 
tered over the fields in the neighborhood of Ambhurstburg, at the 
mouth of the Detroit River. Saunders says (Auk iv, 1887, p. 248). 
“The Grasshopper Sparrow breeds in Southwestern Ontario, where 
I have found it in different localities, notably at Pt. Pelee, where I 
heard it singing in early June and was comparatively common. 
In June, 1884, there were numbers of pairs breeding in the cultivated 


meadows and fields.” The status of the bird has certainly changed 
since the above observations were made, together with that of two 
other species of somewhat like habitat, namely, the Lark Sparrow 
and the Dickcissel, of which more under their respective headings. 
We have looked diligently for the Grasshopper Sparrow in all likely 
places and it is not probable that it has been overlooked. 

126. Ammodramus hensloiwii—Henslow’s Sparrow. 

May 24, 1906, Saunders saw and heard several near the east base 
of the Point, in the damp meadows bordering the marsh. May 30, 
1907, in going over the same grounds we listened and looked care- 
fully for them, but either it was during one of their periods of si- 
lence, such as the species is given to, or else they were not there this 
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season, for we discovered no indication of their presence. Their 
usual “se-silick” note, though unobtrusive in volume or pitch, has 
great carrying power; and is too distinctive not to be heard or recog 
nized when the observer is acquainted with it and is listening for it. 
127. Chondestes grammacus.—Lark Sparrow. 

The Lark Sparrow seems to be another species that has retreated 
from its range of late years in this section and the adjoining parts 
of Michigan. Saunders found some numbers of them on the Point 
in 1884, and again May 14, 1905, he saw two in the cultivated fields 
by the roadside. Though we have looked carefully for the species 
since, we have not been able to locate it. 

128. *Zonotrichia leucophrys.—White-crowned Sparrow. 

May 13, 1905, this fine sparrow was very common all over the 
Point, but especially so about the clumps of cottonwood along the 
east beach, whene it was the commonest of the land birds there pres- 
ent. We met the species again October 14-15, 1906, but other visits 
have been either too early or too late to catch it on its migrations 
on the Point. 

129.* Zonotrichia albicollis.—White-throated Sparrow. 

A common and regular migrant. May 13 and 14, 1905, four and 
one were seen on their respective days, but on neither of the trips 
of May 21 or 30 of the two succeeding years were any noted. In 
the fall of 1905 a few were noted, beginning September 14, and the 
next year ten were observed the 15th of the same month and were 
still common October 14 and 15, when we made the last trip of the 
year. Our latest date on the Point in 1907 was September 6, but 
none put in an appearance before we left. 

130. *Spizella monticola.—Tree Sparrow. 

A common ang regular migrant and, if we can judge from reports, 
it must winter in considerable numbers, as during the winter of 1906- 
07 Gardner spoke repeatedly of seeing large numbers of “Bush Spar- 
rows.” March 9-10, 1907, we saw large flocks in the weedy edges of 
the fields. The day was cold and bleak, and the chorus of the com- 
bined flocks made a very cheering sound, when such cheer was wel- 
come indeed. 

151. *Spizella socialis.—Chipping Sparrow. 

On all May and September dates the Chipping Sparrow has -been 
more than common. It frequents the road side mostly, and whether 
that runs through cultivated fields, pine groves or red cedar thickets, 
the Chipping Sparrow is invariably to be found in numbers along 
its length. In point of numbers it .must out-rank those of all the 
other sparrows combined. It was common October 14-15, 1906, and 
even as late as October 29, 1905, it was present in some numbers. 
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This latter is a very late date for the species, judging by our exper- 
ience in the adjoining sections of Michigan, where they usually have 
all disappeared by the middle of the month. 





132. *Spizella pusilla.—Field Sparrow. 

Common on all May visits. In the fall the species is rather local 
in its distribution, but is very partial to the weedy spots in the waste 
clearings near the end of the Point. Until the fall of 1907 we pretty 
generally overlooked this species in the autumn until the secret of 
its distribution was discovered, when we daily found it common from 
August 24° to September 6, when we left. Our latest date is October 
13, 1906. 


33. *Junco hyemalis.—Slate-colored Junco. 
A regular and common migrant. On our earliest visit, March 9, 
1907, there were several present, and May 138, 1905, we noted one 
solitary late bird. We have no.other spring records. In September, 
1906, the first was noted the 17th, and two days later four more. 
They were abundant the following October 14-15, and the 29th, in 
1905. Keays noted their first arrival September 18, in 1901. In 
his letters Gardner described the bird very well and reported its 
presence at various times during the winter of 1906-07. 

134. *Melospiza cinerea melodia.—Song Sparrow. 

Not as common as would naturally be expected. While present 
during all visits except that of March 9, 1907, it never seems to be a 
prominent bird in the landscape. This was especially true May 20- 
21 when, until its scarcity was noticed and we commenced a special 
search for it, it nearly escaped our observation. It has been much 
commoner during the late October trips than at any other time. 
135. *Melospiza lincolnii.—Lincoln’s Sparrow 

May 14, 1905, two were met with in a brush pile in a slashing but, 
as usual with the species, when the birds were in sight they were too 
close to shoot, and when at a sufficient distance to collect nicely they 
were not to be seen. This species is one of the most persistent skulk- 
ers that we have. They frequent dense brushy masses and, when col- 
lectors are around, generally keep to their deepest recesses. Usually, 
however, when approached, they will hop to some commanding posi- 
tion and view the intruder for an instant. Then, if the observer 1s 
bent on taking specimens, is the time to shoot, but it must be done 
instantly, for the next second the bird will be gone deep in the tan- 
gle, and it is rarely seen again. On the other hand, though difficult 
to shoot, it is one of the easiest birds to trap, and does not seem to 
have the least suspicion that strange combinations of sticks or 
springs can harbor any danger. On its migrations we have never 
heard it utter any distinctive note, and as it so closely resembles 
the Song Sparrow in appearance, it is not an easy bird to identify 
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during the brief hurried glance that it allows us, unless the condi- 
tions of light and situation are excellent. In ‘general, however, it 
can often be told by the evener and grayer cast of the back, lacking 
the more conspicuous longitudinal streaks of the former bird. Of 
course, when a clear view of the breast is obtained, with its ochra- 
ceous band, fine spotting high up on the breast, and the lack of the 
heart mark so conspicuous in nearly all plumages of the Song Spar- 
row, it is easily identified. September 20, 1906, Saunders took one 
bird from amongst some Song Sparrows in a brush pile in Gardner’s 
yard. 

136. Melospiza georgiana.—Swamp Sparrow. 

Though a common breeder on the St. Clair Flats and an abundant 
and regular migrant locally in our territory about Detroit, our rec- 
ords for the species on the Point are few and not perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Keays lists two seen September 19, 1901. We have two not 
very convincing sight records, October 15, 1906, and June 1, 1907. 
Neither of these birds were seen well enough for us to be perfectly 
positive of our identification. We searched the marshes carefully | 
for them September 10, 1905, the 19th, 1906, and October 15, 1906, 
but without avail. At the time of the latter date they should have 
been very common, as we find great hosts of them in such places at 
this date about Detroit. 

137. *Passerilla iliaca.—Fox Sparrow. 

On but one occasion have our visits fallen within the dates of the 
migrations of the species. October 14-15, 1906, several were seen. 
At least seven the first day and one the next. 

138. *Pipilo erythropthalmus.—Towhee. 

Not very common during spring dates. Very few seen May 13-14, 
1905, and but moderately common the 20th and 21st, and 30th and 
3ist of the same month of the two succeeding years. Quite common 
the first half of September and one seen as late as October 29, 1905. 
In 1906 but one was seen the first three days of September, and but 
two from the 15th to the 22d, but October 14-15 it was common. 
From August 24 to September 6, 1907, from one to fifteen were seen 
every day. Our earliest spring date is March 9, 1907, when one was 
taken in the still snow-filled woods. We were inclined to regard this 
as a wintering bird, but as the next week there were several to be 
seen about Detroit, it is not at all clear that it was not an early mi- 
grant. Our latest date is October 20, 1905. 

139. *Cardinalis cardinalis.—Cardinal. 

Point Pelee and its vicinity boasts of being the only locality in 
the Dominion of Canada where the Cardinal is regular and common. 
The status of this species has been dwelt upon at some length in 
the Auk, XXIV, 1907, p. 146, by the authors and the data therein giv- 
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en seems to indicate that half a century ago the species was more or 
less common in Southeastern Michigan, but since then has retreated 
from its range and is only now resuming it. The history of the 
Point Pelee observations point in the same direction. Dr. Brodie 
says, “I visited Point Pelee July, 1879. ... 1 formed a speaking ac- 
quaintance with several people and all had a story to tell about a 
‘visitation of war-birds’ a few weeks previously. From descriptions 
given there was no doubt these ‘war-birds’ were Cardinals. ... From 
diligent inquiries it appeared the birds were not rare summer visi- 
tants, but this season they were unusually numerous. I heard noth- 
ing that suggested the presence of females, the birds were all red.” 

Saunders made his first ornithological visit to the Point in late 
August and early September, 1882, and another in May and June of 
1884, and again in September of 1900. In none of these did he dis- 
cover any Cardinals. It was not until the next year, in September, 
when Keays visited the Point that the bird was again brought to no- 
tice. See Auk, XTX, 1902, p. 205. On that occasion the residents said 
that it had put in an appearance on the Point about four years previ- 
ous. This last statement has since been corrcborated in a certain de- 
gree by Gardner, who states that his acquaintance with the Cardinal 
has only been of a few years’ duration; that he does not remember it 
as a boy, but that since some had been caught and caged by a woman 
on the Point, he has known the species very well and does not think 
that he could have overlooked it if, in the past, it had been as com- 
mon as it is now. It is strange that so showy 2nd loud whistling : 
bird could have been overlooked by so acute an observer as Saunders, 
if at the time of his visits it was as numerous as it now is, more es- 
pecially as one of the visits was made in late spring before the song 
period had quite passed. The spring of 1907 he and Taverner were 
on the Point at this time-and then Cardinals whistled from every 
hand. The evidence certainly points to the conclusion that the Car- 
dinal occupied the Point until at least 1879, and then for a space, un- 
til about 1901, deserted the lovality to a greater or less extent. It 
is quite common now and it would be impossible for any field natur- 
alist to visit the Point without making its acquaintance. On all our 
spring visits it has been seen perched on some isolated cedar top in 
the warm sunshine, whistling loud and long and making patches of 
intense red against the dark background. They appear to be pretty 
well distributed over the Point, from the base to its extreme end. 

In the fall they are more difficult to find. They then frequent the 
densest tangles in little flocks which seem to be original broods, for 
there are usually one or two adults and three or four juvenile birds 
in the company. They are intensely curious and skulk about just 
out of sight, uttering little clicks and cheeps that seem ridiculous 
from so large a bird with such fine vocal powers. We have found 
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them common on all visits, and without doubt they winter on the 
Point. March 9-10, 1907, they were in full song. 
140. *Zamelodia ludoviciana.—Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak was fairly common May 14, 1905, but 
was not seen at all May 20-21, 1906, and but two from May 30 to 
June 1, 1907. We have met it but once in the fall. From September 
18 to 21, from one to seven were noted each day. They were very 
difficult to find, keeping well up in the tops of the high trees and hid- 
den in the leaves, and the only indication of their presence was the 
sharp grosbeak click that occasionally came to us from somewhere 
overhead. Even after hearing one it was most difficult to locate it 
and we spent hours in the aggregate, standing under the large wal- 
nut trees, with our necks bent back, staring into the foliage, trying 
to locate from which quarter the sounds came. It was only in the 
early morning that any were noted at all. In short, this fall it was 
noted that, though from sunrise for a few hours certain parts of the 
woods would be filled with warblers and other birds, later in the day 
there would hardly be one in sight or to be found, and it always re- 
mained a mystery where so many birds could spend so many hours 
of the day without their presence being detected. 

132. *Cyanospiza cyanea.—Indigo Bunting. 

Common on nearly all our visits, October 29, 1905, and March 9-10, 
1907, being the only dates when we failed to note them. October 14, 
1906, three late birds were seen, and a juvenile with nestling down 
still plentifully attached to the feathers, was taken. 

133. *Spiza americana.—Dickcissel. 

The Dickcissel is another bird that, after extending its range into 
Southeastern Michigan, retreated again. Its history at the Point 
closely parallels its career in Michigan, at least as far as its re- 
cession is concerned. Personally we have not met it on Pelee, 
though we have looked closely for it. Saunders reports that it was 
common enough in 1884, and says of it,—Auk II, 307,—“June 1, 1884, 
W. L. Bailey, Mr. A. P. Saunders and W. E. Saunders found several 
Black-throated Buntings about two miles from the end of Point 
Pelee in a meadow—first Canadian record. Subsequently, in extend- 
ing our search, we found one or more pairs in every field. .. . These 
birds were observed in every locality on the Point, and on the re- 
turn drive they were heard constantly till we had gone three miles 
into the mainland and then no more were noted.” Saunders also in- 
forms us that he met them again September 10, 1900, and says, “We 
saw five Dickcissels, but did not secure any. They were in the weed 
fields on the dry side of the east and west ditch and perhaps half a 
mile from it.” The next fall, 1901, Keays did not note the bird, nor 
has it been seen on the Point since. 
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BIRDS OBSERVED IN HAWKINS COUNTY, EAST 
TENNESSEE. 


J. H. FLEMING. 


The following notes were made in the vicinity of Surgoins- 
ville on the Holston river, between March 30 and April 15, 
1907, and can by no means be considered as representing the 
normal conditions, for almost two weeks before my 
arrival the weather had been unusually warm, on March 
30 the country between Bristol, Tennessee, and Rogersville, 
the nearest station to my destination, was ablaze with color; 
the peach orchards in full bloom, the pink contrasting with the 
pale blue of the wistaria about the houses, and the wooded, 
leafy hill-sides were already showing great patches of 
white cherry and pink red-bud. On March 31 it rained 
and on April 1 the higher mountains on the Virginia 
border were snow capped, frost came on the night of the 
second, and any migrations that may have been under way 
ceased. It was cold and rained most of the time till the 9th, 
when it turned to snow, the weather getting gradually colder 
until the ponds were frozen over, and during the remainder of 
my stay there was a good deal of snow alternating with rain, 
and sharp frosts every night. Under these conditions bird life 
was not very evident, and had it not been for the assistance of 
my friend, Mr. E. F. Handy, C. E., and the kindness of Dr. 
W. C. Lyons, in whose garden I was able to observe many 
birds, the short time at my disposal would have shown little 
result. 

The valley of the Holston river is about 1,400 feet above 
sea level, the land rising gradually to sharp topped ridges 
that reach 1,700 feet at the back of Dr. Lyons’ estate. The 
whole country is a succession of fertile valleys, timbered with 
much oak, walnut, and hickory in the uncultivated parts; 
separated by ridges which rise gradually on one side and drop 
suddenly on the other. These ridges are well covered with 
hardwood. Birds were scarce in the woods, probably owing 
to the weather conditions. 
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Querquedula discors.—Blue-winged Teal. A female was taken by 
Mr. Handy on April 11. 

Fulica americana.—American Coot. One was taken on April 11. 

Oxyechus vociferus.—Killdeer. A pair seen on April 2 and 3. 

Colinus virginianus.—Bob-white. Resident and quite common. 
These are the original stock, as no new blood has been introduced, 
chis part of Tennessee is one of the very few places where the indi- 
genous bird can still be found. Locally called “Partridge.” 

Bonasa umbellus.—Ruffed Grouse. There seem to be very few left. 
I saw fresh signs of them and Mr. Handy had the skin of one he 
took in February. Locally called “Pheasant.” 

Zenaidura macroura.—Mourning Dove. Very common everywhere. 
During a snow storm I observed a pair flying in wide circles, mak- 
ing a very loud droning sound with their wings, quite different from 
the usual whistle. 

Cathartes aura.—Turkey Vulture. Common resident, breeding. 
Dr. Lyons tells me that buzzard’s quills are used to make toothpicks 
on account of their toughness. 

Accipiter atricapillus—American Goshawk. I saw one April 5, 
with the ashy breast of the fully adult bird, and Mr. Handy had seen 
one some time previous to this date. 

Falco columbarius.—Pigeon Hawk. Mr. Handy shot one in Septem- 
ber, 1906, and the skin is now in my collection. 

Dryobates pubescens. —Downy Woodpecker. Saw four, including 
a pair. 

Ceophleus pileatus.—Pileated Woodpecker. Heard one on April 9, 
and Mr. Handy had the tail feathers of one which he had shot dur- 
ing the winter. 

Centurus carolinus.—Red-bellied Woodpecker. Saw one on March 
31, and another on April 8. 

Colaptes auratus luteus.—Northern Flicker. A flock seen on April 
13; only two or three seen previous to this. No specimens taken. 

Sayornis phabe.—Phebe. Scarce; saw only four, the first on 
March 30. 

Cyanocitta cristata.—Blue Jay. Common resident. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos.—American Crow. Fairly common; usu- 
ally alone or in pairs. 

Agelaius phoniceus.—Red-winged Blackbird. Saw several April 
7; one taken on the 18th. 

Sturnella magna.—Meadowlark. Several seen April 1 to 8. 

Quiscalus quiscula—Purple Grackle. Small flocks seen April 1. 
None were taken, but I got near enough to individuals to be reason- 
ably sure that they were not @neus. 

Carpodacus purpureus.—Purple Finch. Abundant in flocks from 
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March 31 to April 12, feeding on elm buds. There was a good pro- 
portion of red birds, and on April 8 I heard a bird in the striped 
olive plumage singing. 

Astragalinus tristis—American Goldfinch. Large flocks feeding 
on the elm. On April 2 a few birds were changing to spring plumage, 
and by April 13 a good many had partially changed. 

Spinus pinus.—Pine Siskin. Saw a number on April 1 feeding with 
a flock of Goldfinches. 

Passer domesticus.—English Sparrow. Found generally distributed 
along roads, in fields, and about houses, but not very plentiful any- 
where. The conditions are much the same as in England, and the 
birds seem less active and more contented with a permanent country 
life than they do further north. 

Poecetes gramineus.—Vesper Sparrow. A few seen from April 1 
to 11, and a flock on April 13. 

Zonotrichia albicollis—White-throated Sparrow. A male seen on 
April 8. 

Spizella socialis.—Chipping Sparrow. Saw a few on March 30. 
They were very common on Apyil 2, and remained so until April 11, 
when a flock of over one hundred was seen, but on the 13th only a 
few were seen. 

Spizella pusilla—Field Sparrow. Saw one on April 3, and they 
became common until large flocks were seen from the 11th to the 
13th. Shot a partial albino on the 15th, and Mr. Handy saw two 
more on the 11th. 

Junco hyemalis.—Slate-colored Junco. Not common. The only 
ones seen were a few about the outbuildings. The ones I took proved 
to belong to this form, and were apparently barren birds. 

Melospiza cinerea melodia.—Song Sparrow. Saw one April 11, 
and another April 13. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—Towhee. A male seen April 8. 

Cardinalis cardinalis——Cardinal. Common resident. One was 
seen carrying nesting materials on April 5. I found this bird as 
often in the hard-wood brush as about the houses, but always in 
pairs. 

Ampelis cedrorum.—Cedar Waxwing. Saw several large flocks 
from March 31 to April 4. 

Dendroica coronata.—Myrtle Warbler. Fairly common in winter 
dress from March 31 to April 9, on which latter date the first one in 
changing plumage was noted; and birds in nearly full plumage were 
noted from the 11th to the 14th. These warblers roost at night in the 
red cedars. 

Mimus polyglottos.—Mockingbird. Resident and fairly common. 
One pair had a nest in Dr. Lyons’ garden, but had not more than fin- 
ished it before the cold wave came, so there were no eggs in the nest. 
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Toxostoma rufum.—Brown Thrasher. Two seen April 3, and one 
on the 10th, and one on the 11th. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus.—Carolina Wren. First seen on April 
2, and several were seen on April 7. They were no doubt keeping 
out of the way until the cold wave was over. 

Thryomanes bewickii—Bewick’s Wren. Fairly common about the 
houses. One was singing on April 3, and Mr. Connor Lyons found a 
nest and one egg on the 9th. This wren seems to have a much more 
loosely jointed tail than has the House Wren; it gives one the im- 
pression of being worked on a ball socket. 

Sitta carolinensis.—White-breasted Nuthatch. Fairly common from 
“april 1 to 13, sometimes in small flocks, but usually in pairs. Speci- 
mens I examined have a more slender beak than Ontario birds. 

Parus bicolor.—Tufted Titmouse. Several seen from April 7 to 11. 

Parus carolinensis.—Carolina Chickadee. Fairly common and well 
distributed in the woods. 

Polipotila cerulea.—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. One seen and one 
shot on April 8. 

Merula migratoria.—American Robin. A few seen on March 30, 
and no others until April 5. After that date several flocks were seen 
up to April 15. The birds appeared to be migrants. Although no 
birds were taken I doubt if they were achrusteus. Mr. Handy failed 
to find any breeding. 

Sialia’ sialis—Bluebird. Fairly common in fields and new clear- 
ings. 





THE RUFFED GROUSE (Bonasa umbellus) IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


FRANK L. BURNS. 


During the season of 1906, that king of game birds, the 
“Pheasant” of Pennsylvania, perhaps reached its high-water 
mark in point of abundance for recent years, especially in our 


northern counties ; and the reports to our game commissioners 
confirmed the belief that it was present in every county of the 
state excepting only Philadelphia. I have been fortunate in 
securing a number of skins through the kindness of several 
local sportsmen returning from several weeks’ shooting in the 
upper tier of counties; one bird being in the beautiful gray 
plumage, “Silver-tail” as it is locally known; some five-or six 
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were taken in Wayne county. It has been the favorite theory 
of one of my sportsman friends, that inasmuch as he and his 
party had killed 125 birds the previous season in this one 
locality, about 100 of them being males, their places had been 
filled by the more numerous Canadian Ruffed Grouse from 
the north. Mr. Witmer Stone of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences examined my specimen and I am sure he 
will pardon me for quoting him without permission: “I have 
seen others like it from the state, and some that were even 
more gray; unfortunately, however, I have not a good series ~ 
here for comparison. The case is just this way: (a) If the 
Canadian birds are all or nearly all gray and the southern 
birds practically all red, then Pennsylvania is the meeting 
grcund of the two races and such a bird as yours is an inter- 
mediate. (b) On the other hand if you get both red and gray 
birds, both north and south, then the difference is dichromatic 
or individual, like the Screech Owl, and there is no Canadian 
race, even though gray birds predominated somewhat to the 
northward or vice versa. 1} have not the material to settle 
this matter, but Edwyn Sandys and L. E. Van Dyke in 
Upland Game Birds say of the Canadian birds that they 
have ‘shot hundreds of them in every Canadian province ex- 
cept one * * * * have bagged smoky tufts, black tufts, brown 
tufts and no tufts; gray tails, grayish-brown tails, and reddish- 
brown tails ; have had all but one of them in the same bag, and 
killed a brown tail with one barrel and gray tail with the other.’ 
If this is really the condition in the stronghold of togata then 
I should say there was only one Ruffed Grouse in the east. 
But some parts of Canada are as ‘Carolinian’ as Pennsylvania, 
or nearly so, and others are pure ‘Boreal’ and the above state- 
ment does not take this into consideration. It is a matter for 
careful study with a big series of specimens. All I can say 
is that with my present knowledge of the subject I can see 
no difference between your bird and our Maine and Canadian 
togata except in its having a little more red-brown in its 
plumage.” My father was a famous “Pheasant” shot, and 
killed a great many birds in a period extending over half a 
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century, in Chester and adjacent counties; yet he does not re- 
member having ever taken the Silver tail. I have examined 
several hundred birds in the meat taken in northern Penn- 
sylvania previous to 1906 and found not more than one or 
two in the gray phase. The past open season seems to have 
been a failure in spite of the care taken to prevent forest fires 
and rigorous enforcement of the game laws in the state. 
Friends returning from Wayne and Cameron counties report 
scarcely one old bird where there were a dozen last season 
and practically no young at all. Of fourteen birds secured 
but a single one was of the year. It appears that the late and 
very rainy spring proved extremely unfavorable to the breed- 
ing of this hitherto supposed very hardy bird; few eggs 
hatched and the nesting birds were attacked by a disease said 
to resemble the roup, the sitting bird was frequently found 
stiff and cold on her nest of addled eggs, others were picked 
up fluttering and helpless in the woods unable to escape their 
enemies. It seems scarcely possible that the Grouse had be- 
come too thick to thrive? 
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EDITORIAL. 


This is the last issue of the BULLETIN at the subscription price 
which has from the beginning resulted in a deficit which the editor 
has always met. It has been impossible to print the BULLETIN for 
fifty cents a year. The advance to a dollar a year will be accom- 
panied by a doubling in the number of pages and the introduction 
of a number of illustrations in each issue. The value of the BULLETIN 
will be more than doubled. 1908 will therefore mark an epoch in 
the history of the BULLETIN. 


The editor has ready for sale reprints of the first three numbers of 
the New Series of the BULLETIN at fifty cents a set. These three 
numbers constitute the first volume of this series. The greatest care 
has been taken to make these reprints conform exactly to the original 
prints word for word, line for line, and page for page. The only 
changes are in the size of type—10-point instead of 8-point—and in 
correcting the spelling of about a dozen common words. The reprints 
are uniform in size with the other numbers of the New Series up to 
and including No. 29. We can guarantee their accuracy in the above ~ 
stated particulars. 
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With the initiation of the new era for our BULLETIN the editor 
wishes to have it clearly understood that the character of the arti- 
cles which will be printed in its pages will be improved both as to 
their bearing upon the question of contributing to our knowledge of 
the birds and as to typography and general make-up. It rests with 
each reader and member to determine how far the improvements can 
go as to the character of the matter. Unless you are ready to con- 
tribute such articles and notes as you may be able to, it will be im- 
possible to make the improvement that is greatly desired. Won’t you 
make this a personal matter and plan to contribute something during 
the year? 


What kind of matter is appropriate to the pages of the BULLETIN 
for 1908? Well prepared local lists of regions which have not al- 
ready been covered by such lists. Systematic comments upon the spe- 
cies of a region which was covered by a local list two or more dec- 
ades ago, this assuming the form of a local list if there has been much 
or significant change in the bird life of the region. Carefully worked 
out and well prepared Preliminary lists of the birds of a region which 
is little known in a general way and scarcely at all known to those 
outside of it in a special way. As an instance: a list of the birds of 
Morgan county, Ohio, would be a welcome addition to faunal literature 
because the region in which that county lies does not appear in bird 
literature except in the general way of being covered.by the state list. 
Such lists should be copiously annotated. Lists of the birds of a 
region which presents some marked peculiarities having a bearing 
upon bird distribution are always valuable. Lists of winter birds and 
iof summer birds, when they are carefully worked out in the field, are 
also valuable. Records of careful studies of any phase of bird life are 
always acceptable and valuable, particularly the breeding habits. 
Carefully worked out censuses of small areas are earnestly desired 
for all regions. In short, the field is so wide that it would take pages 
to particularize. 


The editor feels certain that his action in confining his work for 
the Club to editing its BULLETIN and withdrawing from the Presi- 
dency of the Club will commend itself to every thoughtful member. 
It has not been possible to properly attend to all of the duties in- 
volved in the double responsibility to the Club in addition to the reg- 
ular duties of a teacher, and with the increased work which the en- 
largement and improvement of the BULLETIN involves, the burden 
would become impossible. The editor fully believes that the change 
will prove of great advantage to the Club. Its development and that 
of the BULLETIN can go forward together. 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, held in Philadelphia, December 9 to 12, was the first meeting 
of this body which it has been the privilege of the writer to attend. 
One of the marked features of this meeting was the good fellowship 
which prevailed everywhere and at all times. The local committee’s 
efforts to make this meeting a most enjoyable one were crowned with 
success. Most of the papers presented were of a popular scientific 
nature since the general public were invited to the meetings, but it 
was not difficult to perceive a deep undercurrent of the scientific 
spirit pervading those who are engaged in the active business of 
studying the birds. A great mass of facts has been gathered; we 
must now inquire what they mean. The next meeting of the Union 
was set for November 16, 1908, at Cambridge, Mass. It is not too 
early to begin planning to attend that meeting now. A fuller attend- 
ance of ornithologists would be of great advantage to the cause of 
the study of the birds as well as an inspiration to the individual. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


NOTES FROM BRISTOL, CONN. The following scattered notes may prove 
of interest as illustrating what seem to be unusual conditions in this 
vicinity during the past year. 

Pine Grosbeaks appeared December 2, 1906, and were last seen 
March 31, 1907. They were unusually plentiful for this locality. 

Evening Grosbeaks were first seen on February 27, the last day 
on which they were recorded. The males were in brilliant plumage, 
and at least one sang sotto voce on one occasion. We could see them 
eating maple seeds, and they appeared to eat snow. They were often 
within twenty-five feet of us. 

On April 27 I had a rare experience with an American Woodcock. 
As I was walking in a woods with some companions a sitting Wood- 
cock caught my eye just as I was about to step upon her. The bird 
made no least motion while I watched her, and while my companions 
came up and looked until they were satisfied. As I stooped toward — 
her with extended hand she made no move until my hand was within 
six inches of her head, when she suddenly flew off. There were three 
young in the nest, one of which stood up and stepped out of the nest; 
another nestled down motionless except for a slight movement of the 
head. The air was cold so we hastened away to permit the mother 
to return and hover the young. Two days later I found four shells 
in the nest. Doubtless one of the eggs was covered by the young and 
was not seen on the first day. FRANK BRvEN, Bristol, Conn. 


HENSLOW’S SPARROW IN OHIOIN 1907. Therarity of this Sparrow in 
Ohio makes its appearance in some numbers and at two widely sep- 
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arated places worthy of mention. Mr. George L. Fordyce found it 
on April 30 and May 1 about seven miles south of Youngstown. This 
is the first record for that locality. I found a single bird in a field 
about a mile northwest of Amherst on April 22, and at least half a 
dozen singing males in a field at what is known as Rye Beach, some 
three miles west of Huron and a half mile from Lake Erie, on April 
29, and on each visit to that locality during the entire spring and 
breeding season. No nests were found in this field, but there could 
scarcely be any doubt about the fact of breeding. It is to be regret- 
ted that the region of Oberlin, where the birds were found on two 
former occasions, could not be carefully worked during their breed- 
ing season. This bird is both local and erratic in its breeding distri- 
bution, and should be watched for in meadows and low fields. 
LYNDs JONES, Oberlin, Ohio. 


FIELD NOTES FROM BERWYN, PENN.—The cold, wet and late spring 
of 1907 not only played havoc with our migration averages, but not 
unnaturally affected the periods of song and nesting. I noticed a male 
American Redstart as late as June 9th, fly down to our stable steps 
and from there to the water trough, and after a moment flash past 
me to the spruce hedge. This species, so far as I know, has never 
nested in the county, yet it was seen and heard up to the 17th of 
June, a pretty late date for a non-breeder, when it is taken into con- 
sideration that we look for its reappearance on its autumnal migra- 
tion soon after the last of July. 


I inust mention a most curious incident occurring at the residence 
of Mr. John A. Brown, near Devon. On the north side of the house, 
facing a grove quite close to the rear, a large plate glass window re- 
tlects the woods so perfectly that a person would think he was look- 
ing into its cool depth, especially during those dull, cheerless days. 
This illusion frequently deceived the birds. Mr. McCarthy, who 
brought me for identification a Kentucky Warbler killed by flying 
against this glass, informed me that they picked up dead birds al- 
most every day under the window, especially Oven-birds; also Cat- 
birds, Magnolia, and other migrating Warblers. y 


On the 6th day of July, while T was taking snapshots from a win- 
dow at the wary House Sparrows visiting one of my bird boxes, I 
unintentionally killed a Robin in its flight to feed a brood of young 
located in this sparrow-infested box, twenty-five feet in the air. The 
upper portion of one side of an apartment had become detached, 
and, much to my surprise, utilized by this bird. I am glad to say 
that the mate proved faithful and brought up the young, which were 
a second brood. On August 5th a brood of young Flickers left thé lo- 
cust tree, and on the 9th the last brood of Swifts left-the chimney 
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and the second family of House Wrens were able to fly from their 
home box. 

The song period extended in many instances well into midsummer 
and even later, and the end of the first and beginning of the second 
period was not clearly defined: Up to and including July 2nd, the Ves- 
per, Grasshopper, Chipping, Field, and Song Sparrows, Chewink, Indi- 
go Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed and Warbling Vireos, Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Catbird, Wood Thrush, and Robin were in song dur- 
ing the middle of the day, as well as early morning and evening. 
The Worm-eating and Kentucky Warblers did not cease singing until 
after July 10th, and the Chat until three days later. The Robin was 
heard at 3 a. m. on the 16th and did not become entirely silent until 
after the 29th. August 2nd marked the last song of the Black and 
White Warbler, and the 5th of the Chipping Sparrow, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Scarlet Tanager, and Maryland Yellow-throat. On the Sth the 
Chewink sang its last, and I noted the Kentucky Warbler still chip- 
ping in the undergrowth. The Baltimore Oriole retired for the sea- 
son as a musician August 22nd; Field Sparrow, 25th; Blue-winged 
Warbler, 26th; the Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Flicker, 
Red-eyed Vireo and Oven-bird on the 27th; Orchard Oriole, 28th; 
American Redstart, September 5th, and finally the Warbling Vireo 
on the 14th of September. FRANK L. BURNS. 

Berwyn, Penn. 


A ScREECH OWL THAT PLAYED SANTA CLAUS.—One afternoon last 
February, on opening the door of my cabin in the woods near Pen- 
sauken, N. J., I was not a little surprised to find a Screech Owl 
within. The bird had entered the stove pipe and came down twelve 
feet of pipe and around two elbows and gotten into the stove, where 
its flapping about had displaced one of the stove lids, and hence it 
had flown into the room. When I attempted to catch it the bird 
snapped its bill fiercely and showed signs of fight, but when finally 
caught it gave up completely and appeared to feign death, that is, it 
allowed itself to lie in my hands limp and apparently lifeless. I 
placed it upon the table, where it lay upon its side without move- 
ment. I tried to get it to sit upon my finger, but it would allow itself 
to fall, and only when it found that it was actually falling would it 
attempt to cling to the finger and regain its balance. I tossed it 
into the air, thinking it would take wing, but it allowed itself to 
fall to the floor, after which it flew across the room and alighted ona 
shelf. The bird was of the rufus plumage and entirely unhurt, and 
this passive manner of allowing itself to be handled was new to me. 
Toward evening it became very restless and flew about the room, 
and 4s I would approach it would utter a single note—a sound en- 
tirely unknown to me in a Screech Owl—more like the squawk of a 
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Green Heron than anything else I can liken it to, and would follow 

with a savage snapping of the bill. The next morning I placed it 

upon a branch outside, but it was some moments before it realized 

that it was free and flew away. _ CHRESWELL J. HuNT. 
Philadelphia. 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


American Birds’ is a recent profusely illustrated book from photo- 
graphs from life, with the accompanying text in the popular scien- 
tific style, but making no pretensions to the scientific accuracy which 
is characteristic of those who are engaged in scientific researches in 
animal behavior. The book is rather another of the accurate popu- 
lar books of the best class. The illustrations are for the most part 
clear and selected with a view to their value in depicting the family 
life of the birds studied. The general account of each group studied 
is in large, clear type, and this is followed by a brief but comprehen- 
sive description of plumage and range in smaller type. “In this 
book no attempt has been made to include all the different bird fam- 
ilies, but a series of representative birds from the hummingbird to 
the eagle has been selected. . .. Many of these studies were made in 
the West, but in the list of birds treated an effort has been made to 
get a selection that is national in scope.” In this book no one can fail 
to find entertainment of the most wholesome kind, and it should oc- 
cupy a place beside books which contribute to the knowledge of the 
life of our birds. L. J. 


The Warblers of North America? is one of the most important con- 
tributions to ornithological literature of the year. It has been pre- 
pared at great labor and expense to meet a growing demand for a 
book to which the bird student may go with assurance of success in 
properly determining which of the host of warblers he has seen. 
That the book meets this demand is attested by the eagerness with 
which its appearance was awaited and the promptness of its wide 


? American Birds|Studied and Photographed|from Life|by William 
Lovell Finley,|illustrated from photographs by|Herman T, Bohlman| 
and the author.| Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1907. $1.50, 
net. 

*The Warblers|of|North America,|by|Frank M. Chapman,|with the 
coéperation of other ornithologists|with twenty-four full-page colored 
plates, illustrating|every species, from drawings by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes|and Bruce Horsfall, and half-tones|of nests and eggs.| New 
York :|D. Appleton & Company.|1907. 8vo. Cloth: $3.00, net. 
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use. In illustration and typography there is little left to be desired. 
The treatment of each species is full and clear. L. J. 


The Passenger Pigeon’ is treated in 225 pages, mainly historically, 
but with an effort to determine if any yet remain in the country. 
The book is largely one of reminiscences of persons who lived during 
the great abundance of these birds, supplemented by historical rec- 
ords of the marketing of them. In treating of the causes of extinc- 
tion the author and contributors are of the opinion that killing for 
market and the destruction attendant upon that enterprise is suffi- 
cient to account for the disappearance of this game bird. As to the 
present status of the Pigeon it is stated by no less an authority than 
John Burroughs that there is still a small flight which pretty regu- 
larly crosses the Caskills. The hope is expressed that this remnant 
may presage a reappearance of the host. L. J. 


The Birds of Iowa? supplies a need which has been felt since the 
abbreviated catalogue prepared by Keyes and Williams went out of 
print onby three or four. years after its appearance. The present list 
assumes the character of a compilation of published records, notes 
solicited from and contributed by ornithologists of the state ‘and 
workers who have gone to other fields. We notice the omission of 
some papers from the bibliographical list, but the obscurity of the 
journals in which they occurred no doubt accounts for the omissions. 
The Catalogue is concerned with making “some contributions to our 
knowledge of their habits and economic relations, their migrations; 
to trace their local distribution and comparative abundance at the 
present time, and to determine, if possible, what changes the rapid 
growth of settlement and civilization have wrought in our avifauna 
during the comparatively brief period since the settlement of our 
state.” Three hundred and fifty-four species and subspecies are 
treated as authentic native birds, one imported, and twenty-five are 
entered as hypothetical. We are glad to see this catalogue in print 
and congratulate the author upon its neat appearance. L. J. 


Useful Birds and their Protection® is a timely contribution to the 
all too scanty literature relating to the subject of which it treats. 
Although it is local in character and deals largely with local condi- 
tions it cannot fail of being of general use. It is profusely illus- 


*The|Passenger Pigeon,|by|W. B. Mershon,|New York: 
Publishing Company.|1907. $.00, net. 

* Proceedings|of|the Davenport Academy of Sciences,/The Birds of 
Iowa,|by Rudolph M. Anderson,|Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A.|Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences.|1907. 

* Useful Birds|and their Protection,|containing|brief descriptions of 


The Outing 
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trated, each illustration selected with a view to its bearing upon the 
subject under discussion. The title of the book sufficiently illustrates 
the character of its contents. Suffice it to say in this brief review 
that the State of Massachusetts has set an example which can be 
followed by other states with profit to their citizens. The excellence 
of the work accomplished attests the fitness of the author for the 
task assigned to him. L. J. 


The Birds of Missouri’ is a most welcome addition to our faunal 
literature, and coming, as it does, after the discouraging and distress- 
ing loss of the first prepared manuscript, is a satisfaction both to the 
author and to his friends who feared that his long years of careful 
work might be lost. This is the first catalog of the birds of the whole 
state of Missouri, and the designation “A Preliminary Catalog,” ad- 
mirably illustrates the modesty of the author, whose thirty years of 
field work in that state certainly gives him the right to have adopt- 
ed a more pretentious title. 


The Introduction, Bibliography, Explanations, Faunal Areas, The 
Climate, Topography, Decrease of Birds, and Bird Protection, are 
topics which occupy the first twenty pages. In the following 246 
pages the author treats 383 species of birds, thirty of which he re- 
gards as hypothetical, but occurring in adjacent regions within rea- 
sonable distances of Missouri. Each of the hypothetical species is 
bracketed and placed in its proper systematic position in the list. 
We commend this practice. 


The body of the book is given to the annotations accompanying 
the names of the species, its general geographical distribution, dis- 
tribution in Missouri, migrations, and other pertinent notes, es- 
pecially the type of locality where rare birds may be found. 


The print is large and clear, and the typographical errors few. 
It is a valuable addition to ornithological literature, and we congrat- 
ulate the author and the Academy of Science of St. Louis upon its 
appearance. L. J. 


the more common and useful species of|Massachusetts, with accounts 
of their food habits,|and a chapter on the means of attract\ing and 
protecting birds.|By|Edward Howe Forbush,|Ornithologist to the 
Massachusetts State Board of|Agriculture.|I]lustrated by the au- 
thor,|C. Allan Lyford, Chester A. Reed, and others.|Published under 
the direction of|the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture,|by 
authority of the Legislature. 


*A Preliminary Catalogljof the|Birds of Missouri,/by|Otto Wid- 
mann,|St. Louis, Mo.|1907. 
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The Birds of the Chicago Area’ strikes us as something new in 
faunal literature in that political boundaries are wholly ignored by 
the author. This is as it should be. Political boundaries mean noth- 
ing unless they chance to coincide with faunal boundaries. The area 
here treated comprises “all of Cook and DuPage Counties, the nine 
north townships of Will County and the northern portion of Lake 
County, Indiana.” An interesting feature of the introductory part 
of this book is a special treatment of “Localities of Interest,” with 
their birds. The body of the book, comprising 170 pages, treats the 
species systematically, the present accepted name being followed by 
a list of synonyms, these by the occurrence of the species in the area 
in question, then often interesting remarks concerning the species, 
closing with the general range in North America. It is a valuable 
addition to faunal literature. L. J. 


*The Birds of the Chicago Area,|by|Frank Morely Woodruff,|Bul- 
letin No. VI.jof|The Natural History Survey,|The Chicago Academy 
of Sciences,|/issued April 15, 1907. 
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Acanthis linaria, 24, 72, 115. 

Accipiter atricapillus, 22, 27, 95, 
114, 155. 
cooperi, 22, 95. 
velox, 22, 50, 92, 94, 97. 

Actitis macularia, 18, 22, 88. 

fEgialitis meloda, 89. 
semipalmata, 89. 

/Egithalus caudatus, 3, 4. 

Actodromas baridii, 85. 
maculatus, 85. 
minutilla, 21, 85. 

Agelaius phoeniceus, 24, 115, 144, 
155. 

Aix sponsa, 21, 52. 

Ammodramus henslowii, 24, 148. 
leconteii, 20. 

Ampelis cedrorum, 19, 25, 156. 
garrulus, 115. 

Anas boschas, 21, 51, 113. 
obscura, 21, 51. 

rubripes, 51. 

Anthus pensilvanicus, 26. 
trivialis, 12. 

Antrostomus carolinensis, 135. 
vociferus, 18, 23, 135. 

Aquila chrysaétos, 30. 

Archibuteo lagopus _ sancti-johan- 
nis, 22, 27, 96, 114. 

Ardea czrulea. 82. 
herodias, 18, 21, 82. 

Ardetta exilis, 21, 82. 

Arenaria morinella, go. 

Asio accipitrinus, 23, 98, 114. 
wilsonianus, 23, 114. 

Astragalinus tristis, 19, 24, 115, 
147, 156. 

Auklet, Cassin’s, 127. 

Aythya affinis, 53. 
americana, 21, 52. 
collaris, 53. 
marila, 53. 
vallisneria, 21, 52. 

Beolophus bicoler, 26. 

Baldpate, 21, 52, 118. 

Bartramia longicauda, 22, 32, 114. 

Bittern, American, 21, .82, 104, 
114. 
Least, 21, 82, 104. 

Blackbird, Brewer’s, rro. 
Red-winged, 24, 46, 63, 105, 


108, I10, III, I%5, 
155. 
Rusty, 24, 106, 111, 115, 
Yellow-headed, t1o. 
Blue-bill, rs. 
Bluebird, 19, 27, 32, 46, 63, 
157. 
Bob-white, 2, 90, 105, 355. 
Bobolink, 19, 24, 46, 105, 110, 
143, 144. 
Bonasa umbellus, 18, 22, 90, 
157. 
Kotaurus lentiginosus, 21, 82, 
Brant, 33. 
White-bellied, 33. 
Branta bernicla, 32. 
glaucogastra, 33. 
canadensis, 21, 54, 114. 
Bubo virginianus, 23, 99. 
pallescens, 114. 
Bufflehead, 53, 104. 
Bunting, Indigo, 25, 56, 102, 
108, 110, 153, 164. 
Lark, 110, 111. 
Snow, 115. 
Butec borealis, 18, 22, 95. 
latissimus, 22. 
lineatus, 18, 22, 96. 
platypterus, 28, 59, 96. 
Butorides virescens, 21, 83. 
Calcarius lapponicus, 115. 
Calidris arenaria, 86. 
Canachites canadensis, 27. 
Canvas-back, 21, <2. 
Cardinal, 25, 49, 106, 151, 
156. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 25, 151, 
Carpodacus purpureus, 24, 


155. 
Catbird, 19, 26, 56, 63, 94, 
107, 108, 163, 164. 
Catharista atrata, 33. 
Cathartes aura, 91, 155. 
Centurus carolinus, 155. 
Ceophleus pileatus, 18, 155. 
abieticola, 134. 
Certhia familiaris americana, 19, 
26, 115. 
Ceryle alcyon, 18, 23, 134. 
Chetura pelagica, 18, 23, 73, 136. 
Charadrius dominicus, 22, 89. 
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Charitonetta albeola, 53. 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 20, 26, 49, 
102, 107, 164. 
Chaulelasmus streperus, 21, 51. 
Chen hyperborea, 53, 114. 
Chewink, 164. 
Chickadee, 12, 19, 26, 28, 107, 115. 
Carolina, 107, 1 
Hudsonizn, 27. 
Chondestes grammacus, 149. 
Chordeiles virginianus, 18, 23, 
136. 
Chuck-will’s-widow, 135. 
Circus hudsonius, 22, 92, 114. 
Cistothorus stellaris, 26. 
Clangula clangula americana, 21, 
53. 
Coccyzus americanus, 23, 133. 
erythrophthalmus, 18, 23, 133. 
Colaptes auratus luteus, 18, 23, 
114, 135, 155. 
cafer collaris, 114. 
Colinus virginianus, 22, 90, 155. 
Colymbus auritus, 21, 49. 
holbeelii, 21. 
Compsothlypis americana, 25. 
Contopus virens, 19. 
Coot, American, 15, 22, 32, 84, 
105, 155. 
Cormorant, Baird’s, 124, 127. 
Double-crested, 51, 104, 120. 
Corvus. brachyrhinchos, 19, 24, 
115, 143, 155. 
corax principalis, 143. 
Coturniculus savannarum _passer- 
inus, 24, 148. 
Cowbird, 24, 105, 144. 
Crane, Sandhill, 83. 
Whooping, 83, 1rr4. 
Creeper, Brown, 19, 26, 31, 59, 
107, IIS. 
Crow, American, 19, 24, 29, 102, 
105, I10, III, 115, 143, 155. 
Fish, 105, 132. 
Northwest, 124, 127, 132. 
Crossbill, American, 24. 
White-winged, 24, 146. 
Cryptoglaux acadica, 23. 
Curlew, Hudsenian, 88. 
Long-billed, 88. 
Cvckoo, Black-billed, 18, 22, 105, 
132. 
Yellow-billed, 23, 102, 105, 
132, 164. 
Cyanistes ceruleus, 3, 4, 9. 
cyaneus,, 3. 
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Cyanocitta cristata, 19, 24, 115, 

_ 142, 155. 

Cyanospiza cyanea, 25, 153. 

Dafila acuta, 52, 113. 

Dendroica zxstiva, 19, 2 
blackburniz, 19, 25. 
cerulea, 25. 
cerulescens, 25. 
castanea, 265. 
coronata, 25, 156. 
discolor, 26. 
maculosa, 25. 
palmarum, 26. 

hypochrisea, 26. 
pensylvanica, 19, 25. 
striata, 25. 
tigrina, 25. 
vigorsii, 19, 26. 
virens, 26. 

Dickcissel, 25, 33, 71, 72, 106, 110, 
112, 148, 153. 

Dolichenyx orvzivorus, 19, 24. 153. 

Dove, Mourning, 22, 91, 105, 110, 
114, 155, 164. . 

Dowitcher, 21. 

Drvobates pubescens, 155. 

medianus, 18, 22, 
It4, 134. 
villosus, 23, 114, 134. 

Duck. Black, 15, 17, 21, 51, 104. 
Harlequin, 124, 127. 
Lesser Scaup, 53, 104. 
Ring-necked, 53. 
Ruddy, 53, 104. 
Scaup, 53. 

Wood. 17, 21, 52, 120. 

Eagle. Bald, 2, 13, 15, 18 
06, 105. 

Golden, 30. 

Fetopistes migratorius, 91. 

Eider, King, 30. 

Empidenax flaviventris, 24, 141. 
minimus, 24, 142. 
traillii alnorum, 19, 24, 141. 
virescens, 24. 

Frevnetes pvsillvs, 86. 

Erismatura jamaicensis, 53. 

Fuphagus carolinus, 24, 1465. 

Falco columbarivs, 22. 97, 114, 155. 
pererrinus anatvum, 22, 97. 
rusticolus obsoletus, 22 
sparverius, 22, 98, 114. 

Finch. California Purple, 124, 132. 
Pine. 58, 63. 

Purple, 24. 59, 72, 106, 146, 
155. 
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Flamingo, 64. Franklin’s, 20, 113. 
I'licker, Northern, 18, 23, 29, 63, Glaucus-winged, 124, 127. 
94, 102, 105, I10, 114, 135, Herring, 15, 21, 50, 73, 74, 
155, 163, 164. 104. 
' Northwest, 132. Ring-billed, 34, 73, 74. 
Red-shafted, 114. Western, 124, 127. 
Florida cerulea, 21. Grus americanus, 83. 
Flycatcher, Alder, 19, 24, 105, mexicanus, 83, 114. 
141. Guillemot, Pigeon, 124, 127. 
Crested, 24, 65, 102, 105, 139, Gyrfalcon, Black, 22. : 

141. Halizetus leucocephalus, 2, 18, 22, 
Green-crested, 24, 56, 105. 96. 

Least, 24, 58, 105, 108, 142. Harelda hyemalis, 53. 
Olive-sided, 24, 58, 105, 118, Hawk, American § Rough-legged, 

140. 22, 27, 96, 103, 114. 
Western, 124. American Sparrow, 23, 98, ' 
Yellow-bellied, 24, 58, 105, 103, 105, 114. | 

118, 141. Broad-winged, 22, 28, 59, 60, | 

Fulica americana, 23, 32, 84, 155. 96, 103, 104. if 
Gadwall, 21, 51. Cooper’s, 22, 95, 105. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 19, 26. Duck, 22, 46, 97. 
Gallinage delicata, 22, 84, 114. Marsh, 22, 92, 103, 105, 110, 
Gallinula galeata, 22, 84. 114. 
Gallinule, Florida, 22, 84, 105. Pigeon, 23, 97, 193, 114, 155. | 
Gavia imber, 18, 21, 49. Red-shouldered, 14, 18, 22, ‘96, | 
lumme, 21. 103, 105. 
Geothlypis agilis, 26. Red-tailed, 18, 22, 95, 96. : 
formosa, 26. Sharp-shinned, 22, 44, 46, 50, 
philadelphia, 26. 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 103, 
trichas, 26. 104, 105, 133, 135, 142, 
Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 107, 157. 143. | 
Golden-eve, American, 15, 21, 53- Sparrow, 8, 46, 110, 112. 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 87. ielminthophila celata, 25. rt 
Goldfinch, American, 19, 24, 58, chrysoptera, 25. 
59, 63, 106, I10, 112, 115, 147, lawrencei, 25. 
156. leucobronchialis, 25. 
Goose, Blue, 118. peregrina, 25. 
Canada, 15, 21, 54, 118. pinus, 25. 
Lesser Snow, 30, 53, 114. rubricapilla, 25. 
Goshawk, American, 22, 27, 95, Helmitherus vermivorus, 25. 
114, 155. Helodromas solitarius, 22, 73, 87. 
Grackle, Bronzed, 24, 46, 106, 110, Heron, Black-crowned Night, 22, , 
111, 146. 83, 105, 120. 
Purple, 24, 102, 106, 155. Great Blue, 18, 21, 82, 104, 
Grebe, Holbeell’s, 21, 124. 110. 
Horned, 21, 49. Green, 21, 83, 105, 165. 
, Pied-billed, 21, 49, 104. Little Blue, 21, 82, 120. 
L Grosbeak, Evening, 146, 162. Northygest Coast, 124, 132. 
Pine, 24, 162. Hesperiphoma vespertina, 146. 
Rose-breasted, 25, 28, 56, 106, Hirundo erythrogaster, 19, 25. 
153. Horizopus virens, 24, 141. 
Grouse, Canada, 27, 114. Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 23, 
Canadian Ruffed, 158. 46, 57, 64, 65, 66, 103, 10s, iB | 
Prairie Sharp-tailed, 114. 137, 138. 
Ruffed, 18, 22, 90, 155, 157. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 
Gull, Bonaparte’s, 50, 104. 51. 
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Hylocichla aliciz, 27. 
fuscescens, 27. 
guttata pallasii, 19, 27. 
mustelina, 26. 
swainsoni, 27. 
Icteria virens, 26. 
Icterus galbula, 24, 145. 
spurius, 24, 144. 
Iridoprocne bicolor, 25. 
Jay, Blue, 14, 19, 24, 46, 56, 93, 
94, 97, 105, TIO, 115, 142, 155. 
Junco hyemalis, 19, 25, 115, 150, 
156. 
Junco, Shufeldt’s, 124. 
Slate-colored, 19, 25, -32, 55, 
63, 106, 115, 118, 150, 156. 
Killdeer, 22, 89, 105, 110, 114, 155. 
Kingbird, 18, 23, 56, 57, 105, 110, 
III, 139. 
Arkansas, 110, 112. 
Kingfisher, Belted, 18, 23, 105, 110, 
134. 
Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 26, 107. 
Ruby-crowned, 26, 107, 115. 
Knot, 84. 
Lanius borealis, 25, 115. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 115. 
Lark, Desert Horned, 114. 
Horned, 24. 
Prairie Horned, 44, 105, 142. 
Larus argentatus, 21, 50. 
delawarensis, 34. 
franklinii, 20. 
philadelphia, 50. 
Limosa hemastica, 87. 
Loon, 15, 18, 21, 49, 124, 127. 
Red-throated, 21. 
Longspur, Lapland, 115. 
McCown’s, 115. 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 21, 51. 
Lophophanes cristatus, 2, 4, 7. 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 24. 
leucopterus, 24, 146. 
Macrorhamphus griseus, 22. 
Magpie, Black billed, r1o,_ rrr, 


115. 
Mallard, 15, 21, 51, 113. 
Mareca americana, 25, 52. 
Martin, Purple, 19, 2§, ror, 102, 
106, 110, 119. 
Western, 115. 
Megascops asio, 23, 98, 114. 
Melanerpes_ erythrocephalus, 23, 
72, 114, 134. 
Meleagris vallopavo, 91. 
Melospiza cinerea melodia, 19, 25, 


IIs, 150, 156. 
georgiana, 25, 151. 
lincolnii, 150. 

Merganser americanus, 21, 51. 
serrator, 21. 

Merganser, American, 21, 51. 
Hooded, 15, 21, 51. 
Red-breasted, 15, 21, 104, 118. 

Merula migratoria, 19, 27, 115, 
157. 

Mimus polyglottos, 33, 156. 

Mniotilta varia, 19, 25. 

Mockingbird, 33, 156. 

Molothrus ater, 24, 144. 

Murre, California, 124. 

Murrelet, Marbled, 124. 

Myiarchus crinitus, 24, 139. 

Nighthawk, 18, 23, 66, 103, 105, 
136. 

Nettion carolinensis, 21, 51, 113. 

Nuthatch, Pygmy, 16. 
Red-breasted, 19, 107. 
White-breasted, 26, 107, 157. 

Numenius hudsonicus, 88. 

Nuttalornis borealis, 24, 140. 

Nyctea nyctea, 23, 99. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nevius, 22. 
83. 

Olbiorchilus hiemalis, 26. 

Old-squaw, 53. 

Olor buccinator, 54. 
columbianus, 54. 

Otocoris alpestris, 24, 142. 

hoyti, 115, 142. 
leucolema, 114. 
praticola, 142. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 24, 56, 101, 102, 
106, 145, 164. 

Orchard, 24, 56, 57, 101, 102, 
105, 144, 145, 164. 

Osprey, American, 23, 98. 

Otus asio, 98, 114. 

Oven-bird, 19, 26, 31, 56, 102, 107, 
108, 163, 164. 

Owl, American Barn, 23, 32. 
American Long-eared, 23, 114. 
Barred, 23, 27. 

Burrowing, 110, 112, 114. 

Florida Burrowing, 69. 

Great Horned, 23, 99. 

Saw-whet, 23, 118. 

Screech, 23, 98, 114, 158, 164. 

Short-eared, 23, 98, 114. 

Snowy, 23, 99. 

Western Horned, 114. 
Oxyechus vociferus, 22, 89, 114, 
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155. 

Oyster-catcher, Black, 127. 

Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 23, 
98. 

Panurus biarmicus, 3, 5. 

Panhandle, 4, 5. 

Parus bicolor, 157. 
carolinensis, 157. 
hudsonicus, 27. 
major, 3, 4, 10. 

Paroquet, Carolina, 69. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna, 
24, 148. 

Passerella iliaca, 24, 151. 

Passerina nivalis, 24, 115. 

Pediecetes phasianellus campestris, 
114. 

Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 8s. 

Penthestes atricapillus, 19, 26, 115. 
palustris, 3, 4, 11. 

Periparus ater, 3, 4, 8. 

Petrel, Keding’s, 127. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons, 25. 

Pewee, Wood, 19, 24, 56, 94, 102 
105, 141. 

Phalacrocorax dilophus, 51. 

Phalarope, Northern, 127. 

Philohela minor, 22, 84. 

Phebe, 19, 24, 101%, 102, 105, 108 
140, 155. 

Pica pica hudsonica, 115. 

Pigeon, Passenger, 91, 166. 

Pinicola enucleator leucura, 24. 

Pintail, 52, 113, 118. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus, 25, 151, 
156. . 
maculatus arcticus, 115. 

Pipit, American, 26, 44, 107. 
Tree, 12. 

Piranga erythromelas, 25. 

Plover, American Golden, 22, 89. 
Black-bellied, 43, 88, 89, 97, 
120. 

Piping, 30, 89, 105. 
Semipalmated, 86, 89, 10s. 

Podilymbus podiceps, 21, 49. 

Polipotila cerulea, 157. 

Pocecetes gramineus, 19, 24, 147, 
156. 

Porzana carolina, 84, 114. 

Progne subis, 19, 25. 

Puffin, Tufted, 124, 127, 

Querquedula discors, 21, 52, 112, 
155. 

Quiscalus quiscula, 24, 155. 

eneus, 24, 146. 
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Rail, King, 22, 32, 83, 105. 
Sora, 84. 

Virginia, 22, 83, 105. 

Rallus elegans, 22, 32, 83. 
virginianus, 22, 83. 

Raven, Northern, 143. 

Redstart, American, 19, 26, 56, 58. 
107, 108, 163, 164. 

Regulus calendula, 26, 115. 
satrapa, 26. 

Remiza pendulina, 3, 5. 

Rhynchophanes maccownii, 115. 

Riparia riparia, 2<. 

Robin, American, 19, 27, 28, 32, 46, 
63, 65, 102, 107, 108, 110, 112, 
11S, 157, 163, 164. 

Sanderling, 86, 87, 89. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 85. 
Bartramian, 22, 32, 66, 105, 

114. 
Buff-breasted, 87. 
Least, 22, 8s. 
Pectoral, 8s. 
Red-backed, 85. 
Semipalmated, 85, 86, 87, 89. 
Solitary, 22, 73, 87, 105. 
Spotted, 18, 22, 43, 88, 105, 
110. 

Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 18, 24, 
56, 134. 

Sayornis pheebe, 19, 24, 140, 155. 

Scolecophagus carolinus, 115. 

Seiurus aurocapillus, 19, 26, 31. 
motacilla, 26, 73. 
noveboracensis, 26. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 19, 26. 

Shoveller, 21, 113, 118. 

Shrike, Migrant, 106. 

Northern, 25, 115. 
White-rumped, 115. 

Sialia sialis, 19, 27, 157. 

Siskin, Pine, 24, 63, 106, 147, 156. 

Sitta canadensis, 19, 157. 
carolinensis, 26. 

Snipe, Wilson’s, 22, 84, 114. 

Snowflake, 24, 44, 115. 

Sora, 82, 84, 105, 114. 

Sparrow, Chipping, 19, 24. 63, 94, 
102, 106, 108, 149, 156, 164. 
English, 63, 102, 156. 

Field, 19, 25, 106, 149, 156, 
164. 
Fox, 25, 55, 63, 108, 151. 
Grasshopper, 24, 106, 148, 164. 
Henslow’s, 24, 33, 106, 118, 
120, 148, 162. 
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House, 101, 115, 147, 163. 
Lark, 110, 117, 148, 149. 
Leconte’s, 20. 

Lincoln’s, 106, 150. 

Nuttall’s, 124, 132. 

Savanna, 24, 44, 106, 118. 

Rusty Song, 127, 132. 

Song, 19, 25, 28, 55, 59, 63, 
106, 3115, 150, 151, 156, 
164. 

Sooty Fox, 127, 132. 

Swamp, 24, 101, 102, 106, 151. 

Tree, 24, 63, 118, 149. 

Vesper, 19, 24, 28, 106, 108, 

IIO, 147, 156, 164. 
Western Chipping, 124. 
Western Tree, 115. 
White-crowned, 24, 44, 55, 

63, 106, 149, 156. 
White-throated, 17, 24, 55, 63, 

106, 149, 156. 

Spatula clypeata, 21, 113. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogea, 114. 

Sphyrapicus varius, 18, 24, 134. 

Spinus pinus, 24, 147, 156. 

Spiza americana, 25, 71, 153. 

Spizella monticola, 24, 149. 

; ocracea, 115. 
pusilla, 19, 25, 76, 80, 150, 

156. 
socialis, 19, 24, 149, 156. 

Squatarola squatarola, 88. 

Starling, 24, ros. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 25. 

Sterna caspia, 50. 
hirundo, 21, 50. 

Strix pratincola, 23, 32. 

Sturnella magna, 24, 144 

neglecta, 115. 

Sturnus vulgaris, 24. 

Swallow, Bank, 25, 106, 110, 124. 
Barn, 19, 25, 102, 106, 108, 

IIO, 11%, 124, 127. 

Cliff, 25, 106, rro. 
Rough-winged, 25, 66, 106, 


124, 127. 
Tree, 19, 25, 106, 1243 


Violet-green, 124. 
Swan, Whistling. 54. 
Swift. Black, 127. 
Chimney, 18, 23, 56, 73, 102, 
103, 105, 108, I10, IfTI, 
136, 163. 
Sylvania canadensis, 19. 
Syrnium varium, 23, 27. 


Tachycineta bicolor, 19. 


Tanager, Scarlet, 25, 56, 66, 102, 
106, 108, 164. 
Summer, 56. 
Teal, Blue-winged, 21, 52, 104, 
113, 155. 
Green-winged, 21, 51, 113. 
Telmatodytes palustris, 26. 
Fern, Black, 50, 104. 
Caspian, 50, 119. 
Common, 21, 50, 74, 104. 
Thrasher, Brown, 26, 93, 94, 102, 
107, 115, 157. 
Thrush, Gray-cheeked, 27, 57, 67. 
94, 107, 133. 
Hermit, 18, 19, 27, 57, 63, 107, 
108. 
Clive-backed, 18, 27, 57, 63, 
94, 107, 133. 
Russet-backed, 124, 132. 
Wilson’s, 27, 57, 63, 107, 108. 
Wood, 26, 56, 102, 107, 108, 
164. 
iit, Big Cole, 3, 10, 11. 
Brown Cole, 3, 8, 9. 
Blue, 3, 9, 10, 11. 
Crested, 3, 7. 8. 
Great, 3, 10, II. 
Long-tailed, ~ 4, 5, 6, 7, 13. 
Marsh, 3, 11, 12. 
Swamp, 3, It, 12. 
ritmouse, Tufted, 26, 107, 1 
Totanus melanoleucus, 18, 22, 87. 
flavipes, 22, 87. 


Towhee, 25, 63, 93, 94, 102, 106, 
108, 151, 156 
Arctic, 115. 


Cregon, 132. 
Thryomanes bewickii, 157. 
Toxostoma rufum, 26, 115, 157. 
Tringa canutus, 84. 
Trochilus colubris, 23, 137. 
rryngites subruficollis, 87. 
Thryothorus ludovicianus, 26, 157. 
froglodytes aédon, 26. 
Turkey, Wild, 9r. 
Turnstone, Ruddy, go. 
Tyrannus tyrannus, 18, 23, 139. 
Veery, 18. 
Vireo flavifrons, 25. 
noveboracensis, 25. 
solitarius, 25. 
Vireo, Bell’s. 56. 
Blue-headed, 25, 63, 106. 
Philadelphia, 106, 118. 
Red-eyed, 19, 25, 57, 94, 102, 
106, 108, 164. 
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Warbling, 56, tor, 102, 106, 
164. 

Western Warbling, 124. 

White-eyed, 25, 102, 106. 

Yellow-throated, 25, 106, 1o8. 


Vulture, Black, 33. 
Turkey, 60, 91, 105, 110, 15<. 
Warbler, Bay-breasted, 25, 58, 106. 


Black and White, 19, 2s, 106, 
108, 164. 

Blackburnian, 19, 25, 58, 107. 

Black-poli, 25, 57, 107. 

Black-throated Blue, 25, 106, 
108. 

Black-throcted Green, 25, 58, 
107. 


Blue-winged, 25, 106, 164. 
Brewster's, 106, I19. 
Canadian, 19, 26, 58, 107, 108. 
Cape May, 25, 58. 

Cerulean, 25, 106. 


25, 


Chestnut-sided, 19, 25, 57, 66, 
106, 108. 

Connecticut, 26. 

Golden-winged, 25, 106. 

Hooded, 26, 207. 

Golden Pileolated, 132. 

Kentucky, 26, 102, 107, 119, 
163, 164. 

Lawrence’s, 25. 

Lutescent, 124, 132. 

Magnolia, 25, 57, 106, 108, 
163. 

Mourning, 26, 58, 107. 

Myrtle, 25, 56, 106, 108, 156. 

Nashville, 25, 58, 106. 

Northern Parula, 106. 

Orange-crowned, 25, 106. 

Palm, 26, 44, 107. 

Parula, 25, 56. 

Pileolated, 124. 

Pine, 19, 26. 

Prairie, 26, 107. 

Tennessee, 25. 58, 106. 

Wilson’s, 26, 58, 107. 

Worm-eating, 25, 106, 118, 
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164. 
Yellow, 19, 25, 56, 63, 1ror, 
102, 106, 108, I10, 124. 
Yellow Pelm, 26, 107. 
Water-Thrush, 26, 57, 107. 
Louisiana, 26, 73, 107. 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 11s. 
Cedar, 19, 25, 31, 94, 1o0F, 
102, 106, 156. 
Whippoorwill, 18, 23, 105, 135, 
136. 
Widgeon, American, 15. 
Wilsonia canadensis, 26, 58. 
mitrata, 26. 
pusilla, 26, 58. 
Woodcock, American, 22, 84, 105, 
162. 
Woodpecker, Downy, 18, 23, 105, 
tua, 1265. 
Great Spotted, 7. 
Hairy, 23, 105, 114, 134. 
Northern Downy, 134. 
Northern Pileated, 18, 134. 
Pileated, 155. 
Red-bellied, 155. 
Red-headed, 23, 56, 72, 105, 
IIO, III, II4, 135. 
Wren, Bewick’s, «1, 120, 157. 
Carolina, 26, 49, 157. 
House, 11, 26, 102, 107, 108, 
157, 163. 
Long-billed Marsh, 26, 107. 
Short-billed Marsh, 26, 33. 
Western Winter, 132. 
Winter, 4, 26, 63, 107. 
Yellow-legs, 22, 87, 105. 
Greater, 18, 22, 87, 105. 
Yellow-throat, Maryland, 26, 56, 
164. 
Northern, 107, 108. 
Zamelodia ludoviciana, 25, 153. 
Zenaidura macroura, 22, 91, 114, 


155. . . . 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 24, 149, 156. 
leucophrys, 24, 149. 
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